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A Railroad that Makes 
Good 


crT¢ 1 t 
mind that a uilre ort 
I] t ich the kn finance p 
a game of comparatively recent inven 
tion and which has in it elements that 


bring out all that men have in them ot 
knowledge of chicanery and finesse and 
money—a game as big as the war game 
and sometimes as far-reaching in its ef 
fects 

The Impression is a talse one As a 
matter of fact, the people of this coun 
try own the railroads and they are really 
run by a hard-working lot of men who 
have a profound sense of their respons- 
ibility to their employers and the pub 
lic; 


men who are practical rather than 


academic financiers and whose_ busi 
ness it is to keep on serving the public 
and doing it in a fashion that will 
produce approval and dividends The 
Wall 
centers of 


all the 


vast stretches of country into which it 


railroad game is not) played in 


Street nor in the’ other 
finance; it is played here and in 
penetrates. It is plaved by men who 
have to do with ton-miles and how to 
produce a tenth or a twentieth of a 
cent profit on the ton-mile, and it is 
their business so to direct the work of 
the human elements that manage a com 
plex machine as to make the switchman 
a thousand miles from the general office 
collaborate with the general superin 
tendent and the station agent and the 
roundhouse foreman and everybody clse 
forming a cog in this vast machine, so 
as to produce that ton-mile profit. And 
these men do not play the game for the 
benelit of the vallery nor for applause 

they do it in a professional way to the 
end that the 
stocks or the bonds will have a prolit 


investor who owns. the 


and will be content with his employes. 

It being obviously and utterly impos 
sible that a disorganized army of stock 
holders should 


direct the men who play the game, it 


railroad owners in fact 


has very naturally followed that there 
has gone into the game another clement, 
fewer in numbers, also owners, but in a 
larger way than the mass, and _ these, 
possessing delegated powers, come into 
direct control. And when a few of 
these big owners get together there is 
another concentration of control. And 
it is this numerically small contingent 
of the railroad owners that plays the 
game in Wall Street. 


smash each other and occasionally they 


Sometimes they 


smash the public, but they do not very 


often destroy the physical property 
which stands for the whole investment, 
and they even less seldom affect the ef 
splendid 


@iciency and loyalty of that 


aggregation of professional railroad 
men who carry on the real game in the 


field. 


Consider, for instance, the splendid 
organization of operating men that has 
heen necessary to maintain the solvency 
of some of the great systems which, 
operating in the same field with other 
systems that are now in the hands of 
receivers, still flourish in the face of had 
times! efficiently they 
must have been directed and how bril- 
liant the directing chiefs in the finan- 


cial contr#™ And that brings us home 


Consider how 
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else will invite attention to the fact 
that the Cotton Belt svstem is the onl 


one having headquarters and general 
offices in this city that is not now, or has 
not been during tors, in the hands of 
receivers. Now there is no doubt that 
the operating men of other systems that 
have not been so fortunate as the Cotton 
Belt are of the same clay and relatively 
of the same capacity in the discharge of 
their functions. But it is evident that 


} ] 


there has not been the same co-ordina 


tion between the operating bodies and 
those more remote financial bodies that 
is indicated in the case of this railroad 
good in 


which is going along makine 


spite of the fact that it was naturally 
hit harder than any of the other sys 
tems by the failure of the cotton market 
in IQT 4. 

For the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company is essentially the cotton 
hauling railroad. It is to the great cot- 
ton-growing country of the Southwest 
what the [ill system is to the wheat- 
growing country of the Northwest. It 
performs also a very important function 
in the development of towns and cities 
and agricultural lands that are not de- 
pendent on cotton. But when cotton ts 
hit the Cotton Belt should be hit harder 
than any other line. The road has car- 
ricd on a most effective campaign with 
a view to increasing the production of 
other than cotton crops and it has had 
results: but the fact 


most satisfact T\ 


remains that it is primarily the great 
cotton transporting road of the South- 
though it runs for hun- 


west, many 


dreds of miles through country which 
produces no cotton, but which has been 
made fertile through the efforts of this 
organization in colonization and develop- 
ment. Yet in spite of the effective cam 
paign it has made and the tine results 
obtained in the settling of lands and the 
production of other crops, still the Cot- 
ton Belt stood to be hurt more bv the 
conditions that were precipitated by the 
war than any of its competitors—not 
only relatively, but actually. Its operat 
ing revenue was cut one-lifth—prae 


tically—during the fiseal vear ending 


June 3e, 1615: its operating income was 
cut more than one-third 

Now the present writer has no idea 
of gone into any complexity of figures 
which means nothing to the lavman. Thi 


act is this 


outstanding 
That the 


ton Belt proceeded to cut its cloth ae- 


operating end of the Cot 


cording to its dimensions 


It did not continue to maintain its 


nditures on the normal basis, but it 


retrenched judiciously and in a fashion 
that did not at all affect injuriously the 
physical efficiency of the road: it made 
no sacrifices to impair service or main- 
tenance; it did not curtail those neces- 
sary expenditures that had been carried 
for the settlement and improvement of 
traversed. It 
President F. H. 
had some had quarter hours in bringing 


the country it may be 


imagined that Britton 
about a readjustment of conditions that 
would not be destructive, but it is ap- 
parent that the readjustment was made 
and that every operating man on the 


Seiguscn firey, 





i eel 


Men’s shirts with 


quality allover 


and not in spots | 


You may close your eyes 
and put your hands on any 
part of a lerguson-Mc- 
Kinney Shirt and you will 
find quality there. 


The things that show and 
the things that don’t show 
in fabrics: 


The 


shirt 


Trimmings, making and 
finish measure up to the 
high standard demanded at 
every /erguson-McKinney 
Shirt Factory. 


Then we attach our firm : 
name trade-mark — our : 
guaranty and your protec- 
tion. 


itself is 


the strongest evidence 


On Sale in Every State in the Union 


Made in St. Louis in the factories of 


Ferguson = 


McKinney 


Manufacturing Co. 


system stood behind his chief—and there 
are no frills on the Cotton Belt svstem, 
for the president is known to have 
been, by experience, in the relative posi- 
tion of every man who works with him 
and under him. 

\nd the Cotton Belt came through, 
clean. Its great mileage is through a 
country largely agricultural and it had 


no adventitious aids in the form ot 


industrial pick-ups—for it has very 


largely created the industrial develop- 


ment along its lines. In its financial ad- 
ministration there was no flutter, for it 
is more than reasonably strong, with a 
capital stock of about $27,000 a mile and 
a funded debt of about $38,000, a splen- 
did progressive growth and a magnifi- 
cent territory. It could and did carry 
such a trifling loss as that which result- 
ed in the fiscal year ending last June 
bur- 


for the reason that it was not 


dened with “dead horses.” 

Then came the revival with the return 
of the country to prosperity and a de- 
wheel that the Cotton 
Belt could turn this last fall. Without 


the flicker of an evelid on the part of 


mand on ever) 


the big men in the svstem—albcit some 
bad nights for the operating men—the 
Cotton Belt went on delivering the 
goods, giving a passenger service that 
makes it a pleasure for the traveler to 
get inio territory where he can use the 
Cotton Belt; drawing on the best of that 
country for the comfort of the passen- 
gers and affording a freight service that 
is the equal of any on this continent. It 
carried on its campaign for putting peo- 
ple on lands that it reaches and educat- 
ing the people in its own territory in 
the best methods of agriculture. 


ft is the wholesome rounding out of 
a great mission that makes the Cotton 
Belt the essentially sound business pro- 
position that it is It does big business 
but it is not of Dig Business ta the in 
vidious sense. During the bad times of 
the carlier part of last year it) per 


formed a tremendous service to the 
ommunities which it serves and the fine 
spirit which permeates its personnel was 
a great factor in keeping up public con 
lidence. 

St. Louis is proud of the Cotton Belt 
as a St. Louis institution and of the 
men who direct it, from Edwin Gould, 
the chairman of the board, directing 
its fortunes, and F. HH. Britton, who op- 
erates it, down through the entire line 
of the men who have made good for it 
and for the magnificent territory it has 
brought into touch with St. Louis, It 
is quite out of the class of the railroads 
that have been made the footballs of 
men who play the big game away from 
the producing centers and it has that 
peculiar distinction in this community 
which appertains to the railroad that is 
not in need of the intervention of the 
courts. 

With the return of 


has come to the Cotton Belt 


prosperity there 
a large 
share in that prosperity and as it en- 
ters upon the new year its officers are 
deserving of all good wishes for its 
continued welfare—for upon its welfare 
depends that of some hundreds of thou- 
sands of people whom it is serving. And 
quite aside from this latter considera- 
tion they are deserving of good wishes 
in recognition of the great service they 
have already rendered St. Louis and the 
Southwest. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
Do Something! 

AIT for the facts! ‘That is not pic- 
turesque. It is not corybantic or 
saltatorial statesmanship. Lut it is 
the dictate of common sense. ‘There’s time 
enough for resentment, for vengeance in fact. 
The President is not losing his head over the 
sinking of the Persia, without permitting non- 
combatants to get away. That an American 
consul is among the missing does not heighten 
or deepen the iniquity of the assassination on 
the high seas. When we know more of the 
facts we can do something. But we have all the 
facts as to the sinking of the Lusitania. Is 
it not time to do something about that? Ger- 
many evidently won’t do anything. Is the 

action not up to the United States ? 

te 
A Book of Sharp Stings. 

A Mr. Van Wyck Brooks has written a 
sparkling book called “America’s Coming 
of Age.”’ B. \V. Huebsch, New York, is its 
publisher. Mr. Brooks says the trouble with 
us is an imperfect blend of low-brows and 
high-brows. We are a poor fusion of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza; one fantastically 
above, the other as fantastically below the 
level of right reason. Perhaps our ideal is 
Dulcinea del Toboso. It's all a muddle of 
poor culture and materialism. Mr. [Brooks 
indicates that the country’s salvation is some- 
where between the two. ‘This writer’s criti- 
cism of our writers, Irving, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Longfellow is illuminative. 
Emerson is a ventriloquist. Longfellow is a 
barrel-organ. [ryant was a hardy perennial 
Puritan patriarch, with a palsied gift. Poe 
dwelt in and sang of a world of moan and 
moonlight, a world of unreality. He was a 
Byron without scope of action and without 
purging emotions. He transfigured the out- 
worn bric-a-brac of Europe. Hawthorne 
modeled in mist. ‘T'ranscendentalism ran to 
seed in George William Curtis. He was the 
superannuated boyishness of the Emersonian 
tradition. The only ideas Lowell had were 
dummy ideals which enabled his mind to go 
round and round vaguely without ever clinch- 
ing anything. His words are far more ade- 
quate than anything they convey. He was 
magnificently and generously emotional in a 
social and intellectual vacuum. Whitman is 
simply an old-fashioned Jacksonian Demo- 
crat. He was too passive, like Emerson, to go 
far. He accepted everything and affirmed it. 
Whitman led us to the apotheosis of the low- 
brow. And that apotheosis reaches its climax 
in Gerald Stanley Lee’s “The Inspired Mil- 
honaire,” Mr. Brooks says this is a spurious 
ideal. A million dollars as an art-form! Mr. 
Lee is, of course, a sort of Nietzschean So- 
cialist. He tries to mix the soft-minded con- 
ception with the tough-minded conception and 
the result is simply a resounding noise. **The 
Inspired Millionaire” gets us nowhere. It 
leaves us like Buridan’s ass between the two 
bundles of hay. America as a result of such 
literature, or rather America as expressed by 
such literature and truly expressed, is “a vast 
Sargasso Sea—a prodigious welter of un- 
conscious life, swept by ground-swells of half- 
conscious emotion.” The life has not been 
worked into an organism, Our society is in 


a pre-Darwinian state. It is full of groups 
that have long ceased to mean anything, 
which do not stand for living issues, which do 
not engage personal energies. Divisions, 
causes, issues are extinct. We go along mouth- 
ing words that carry no ideas. ‘here arises 
from us the stench of atrophied personality. 
We aspire to the impersonal ideal of private 
wealth. There has not been in fact one 
thinker strong enough to create a _ resisting 
background in the vague element of American 
life. Americans are good only as that bread 
is good that is baked without yeast. ‘‘When 
the women of America have gathered to- 
gether all the culture in the world and the 
men have collected all the money there is— 
who knows?—perhaps the dry, old, Yankee 
stock will begin to stir and send forth shoots 
and burst into a storm of blossoms. Strange 
things happen. I have heard of seeds which, 
either planted too deep or covered with ac- 
cretions of rubble, have kept themselves alive 
for generations until by chance they have 
been turned up once more to the friendly sun. 
And after all, humanity is older than Puritan- 


ism.” Mr. Van Wyck. Brooks is an Amer- 
ican. He is also a writer. His book stings 
you half a dozen times on every page. 
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For a City Flag 

Sr. Louis should have a city flag. The 
only thing it has of that kind now is a sort 
of Veiled Prophet’s gonfalon of purple and 
yellow and an equestrian image of St. Louis 
that tends to take on in reproduction a rathcr 
disconcerting resemblance to Don Quivote. 
The Pageant-Drama Association offers a 
prize of $100 for the best design for a city 
flag—something that can be reproduced in 
any flag material or used on posters or sta- 
tionery. The designs should be submitted on 
paper, cardboard or canvas, 12x16 inches and 
show the proportions of the flag and its parts 
and the colors. The accompanying explana- 
tion of the design should not exceed one hun- 
dred words. The design should bear a private 
identification mark and that mark should be 
enclosed in a sealed envelope with the design- 
er’s card. One or more designs may be sub- 
mitted. Drawings must be sent flat. All de- 
signs must be delivered on or before January 
21st, 1916, (6:00 p. m.) to the Chairman of 
the City Flag Committee of the Pageant- 
Drama Association, care of St. Louis Public 
Library, 13th and Olive streets. The Jury of 
Award consists of the Mayor, the President 
of the Board of Aldermen, Mr. W. K. Bixby, 
Prof. Holmes Smith and Mr. J. 1... Mauran. 
The prize is not big, but it will be a big thing 
to win it, nevertheless. No design done for 
the money only is likly to win over designs 
done for the joy of the work. 

, % 
Another Chance At It 

Missourt’s Public Service Commission, if 
it permits a reopening of the hearing on the 
proposed reorganization of the Frisco rail- 
road, will have a_ glorious opportunity to 
eliminate still more exploitational profit from 
the plan. The people have to pay the profits. 
They should not have to pay: profits on an 
enormous volume of investment that isn’t 
there. The profits should be based on what the 
road is worth. ‘They should not pay profits 
on $100 when the stock is worth only $7750. 
They should not pay profits on the $7,000,000 
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expenses of reorganization. lt were better to 
let the road be sold to the highest bidder than 
to let the banker-reorganizers work their will 
with it along the old lines of procedure. The 
best thing about this whole I’risco reorganiza- 
tion business has been the readiness of at 
least one banker, Mr. kestus J. Wade, to ac- 
cept, in the main, the Public Service Com- 
mission’s modifications of the plan submitted. 
He 1s one banker who can look at the whole 
question from the point of view of the com- 
munity interest in the rehabilitation of a great 
transportation system. He may not want Mr. 
Yoakum for the head of the new concern, but 
he does not fight the action of the authorities 
solely because Mr. Yoakums objections to 
the reorganization plan were sustained. If 
there were more bankers with such _per- 
cipience, all bankers would have less trouble 
with official representatives of the people in 
courts, Commissions ley legislatures. 


Here Comes a Poet 

WE are to have with us in the next few 
days a real poet—Witter Bynner. He is to 
appear at the City Club, the Artist’s Guild 
and the Art League. Under the auspices of 
the latter he will read his latest poem, “Iphi- 
genia in Tauris,” next Monday evening at 
the Artists’ Guild. The poem was written for 
Isadora Duncan. Mr. Bynner wrote the only 
piece of literature stemming from the White 
Slave agitation—'‘‘Tiger.” It is incandescent 
realism. His “Little King,” a drama of the 
Terror, is another work of beauty and power 
and pity. “The New World” is a flash of 
high inclusive, democratic vision. It sees 
woman admitted to her shaping-share in a 
better world. Mr. Bynner may be called our 
first poet of feminism and he is so with a 
most assertive virility. He is a Harvard man 
—minus the Harvard manner—and he has 
done the best Commencement Ode in forty 
years. ‘That he is no mouldy classicist one 
may know from his “Tiger” and his political 
philosophy, and if he select a classic theme 
for his reading here it is to fuse with it the 
modern spirit and link our current “uplift” 
movement with something of the Greek idea 
of physical grace and rhythm exemplified in 
the choregraphic arta of Isadora Duncan. 
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A Southern Foolishness. 

A movement, reported from the South, 
has for its object the appointment of William 
H. Taft as a member of the United States 
Supreme Court. It will not get out of the 
South, where there is indifferentism to all 
political and social issues so long as the South 
is left free to do as it will with the “nigger.” 


The idea of a Democratic President appoint- . 


ing a man of Taft’s views to the Supreme 
dench is delightfully absurd. A Democrat is 
supposed to believe in principles of govern- 
ment to which Mr. Taft is utterly opposed. 
The Supreme Court interprets our national 
legislation. A Democrat naturally wants that 
legislation interpreted and construed demo- 
cratically. Mr. Taft could not so interpret 
and construe it, being a Republican. Why 
should a Democrat appoint to the Supreme 
Court a man whose fundamental thinking 
antagonizes fundamental thinking of the dem- 
ocratic sort?) The Democrat starts out with 
one conception of government; the Repub- 
lican with another. We get our governmental 
results chiefly through an equilibrium of the 
two conceptions in our legislation. Mr. Taft 
as President was not seeking Democrats for 
the Supreme Bench to defeat the purposes 
of Republican legislation. If any Democrat 
has ever gone on the Supreme Bench by a 
Republican President’s appointment, the dem- 
ocracy of the appointee was solely nominal. 
It was some Democrat who was a secret 
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bolter of his party, some Democrat super- 
ficially but a fine old Tory at heart. Only 
such a Democrat could think of appointing 
Mr. Taft to the Supreme Court. Mr. Taft, as 
an ex-President, is not above and beyond 
politics. He is as he always was a Republican 
believing in handing down government, not 1n 
getting it up from the people. A Democratic 
President who would appoint William H. 
Taft to the Supreme Court would be very 
much like a Roman Catholic who would favor 
the canonization of Martin Luther. 
+t 
Can You Write a Play? 

THe ParK Theater and Opera Company 
management offers prizes for the best and 
second best plays by a St. Louis writer sub- 
mitted before March 15th. A production of 
the prize plays is guaranteed. Moreover, the 
presence of New York producers at the per- 
fermance of the plays is promised. Competi- 
tors may submit any kind of play—tragedy, 
comedy, farce, history, mystery, melodrama 
anything. There are at least 8,000 playwrights 
now in active operation in St. Louis— 
without counting the people who are working 
on “movie” scenarios. From among them all 
should come two plays worthy of prizes and 
of a production. Not that any prize play was 
ever a greatly popular play; but our local 
talent should put forth something worth seri- 
ous consideration. \Ve have nationally known 
poets here. Why may there not be concealed 
“in our midst” another Augustus Thomas or 
Henry M. Blossom, both of whom wrote their 
first successes here ? 








Have the Ochses the Republic? 

A PLEASANT and capable gentleman, Mr. 
Charles Welbourne Knapp, leaves — the 
position of manager of the St. Louis 
Republic to become treasurer of the New 
York Times. He was the last remaining 
member on the paper, of the Knapps, who 
made the paper great, the Knapps who main- 
tained a high and fine tradition of journalistic 
decency in the Republican, now the Republic, 
for nearly seventy-five years. Recently a Mr. 
Lilley, from Los Angeles, has been made 
general manager of the Republic. He is well 
spoken of as an organizer and developer of 
journalistic properties, but has not had time 
as yet to show his quality here. It is rather 
curious that Mr. Knapp should leave the Re- 
public, more curious that he should go to the 
New York Times as treasurer. Mr. Knapp 
may be many things, but he is not a genius of 
finance. His best friends would not claim 
that for him. Why the New York Times 
should want him is as mysterious as why he 
should leave the Republic, with which the 
Knapp name has been identified so long and 
so honorably. Mr. Knapp of course has not 
controlled the Republic for years. Ex-Gov- 
ernor and ex-Secretary of the Interior, and 
President of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, D. R. Francis, has long been the dom- 
inating power in the paper’s management. 
The paper has not been making money. There 
is no secret about that. It was carried for a 
long time on the earnings of Farm Progress, 
a subsidiary publication, but that isn’t as 
profitable as it was. Recently there have been 
rumors of serious distress. Is it possible that 
the Ochs brothers, owners of the New York 
Times, have come to the Republic’s rescue, 
have taken it over? May it not be that the 
giving of the position on the New York paper 
is a part of a deal by which the Ochses come 
into control of “Old 1808?” ‘The Ochses— 
there are three brothers, Adolph S., George 
Washington and Milton Borland—started the 
Chattanooga Times, went to New York and, 
it is said, with Belmont aid, bought the New 


York Times. Making that a success, they 
acquired the Philadelphia Times and the Pub- 
lic Ledger, of the same town. ‘They run 
clean, high-class, unsensational papers, very 
conservative, almost beefily British in fact. 
There would be nothing surprising in their 
taking over the Republic, or a large share in 
it. ‘The kind of politics they represent is not 
well represented in this region, at least not 
under the Democratic brand. Probably Mr. 
Knapp did not like to stay here with the Ke- 
public in a too subordinate capacity and so 
made terms for a place with the 7imes. All 
this is mere speculation of course, based upon 
the association of ideas involved in Mr. 
Knapp’s conjunctiveness between the New 
York Times and the Republic and upon the 
general belief in the world of journalism that 
the Ochs brothers are desirous of acquiring a 
“string” of newspapers across the country. 
With such a “string” they could do excellent 
propaganda for any political philosophy. They 
know how to publish good news papers. 
With good news papers they could slip into 
the public thought their editorial argument 
most effectively. They know the game thor- 
oughly. They are not the kind of men who 
would differ much with David R. Francis as 
to policy. Indeed, their alliances and attach- 
ments in New York are much like Governor 
Francis’ own. The Republic has been some- 
what run down. \What it most needs is money 
to build up circulation. ‘The Ochses have it, 
or can get it. Hearst has been said to have 
had his eye on the Republic for some years, 
but it is my understanding that he has an 
agreement with the Pulitzers not to put a 
Hearst paper in St. Louis. When he talked 
of it first, the late Joseph Pulitzer threatened 
to put a Pulitzer paper into Chicago. The 
Democratic party has no organ in St. Louis. 
The Post-Dispatch is not a party organ. It’s 
never been steadily for anybody, outside the 
office, but for Woodrow Wilson. There is a 
lot of Democracy that is not Wilsonian, and 
it needs an organ in the Middle West. I don’t 
think the Ochses are quite as Wilsonian as 
some people think they should be. Anyhow, 
as I said above, I am only speculating on the 
odd fact that the last Knapp with the Repub- 
lic should go as treasurer in the office of the 
New York Times. Wherever he may go, I 
wish him well, for he is a worthy and well- 
priacipled and sincere man. It is going to 
be hard for me to think of the Republic with- 
out a Knapp on its staff. I worked on the 
paper as a cub under Mr. Charles Knapp’s 
father and uncle, John and George Knapp, 
when they thought the Post-Dispatch and 
the Globe-Democrat presumptuous upstarts 
and interlopers in the newspaper field, and | 
have never known a Knapp who was not pol- 
ished, honorable, kind. The Knapp quality 
in journalism to-day is not unduly conspicu- 
ous. The Ochses, however, are not “yellow.” 
Still, they are not ‘notorious disturbers of any 
cinch. Rather they are defenders of the faith 
of the folk who have got theirs or are getting 
it. The thing which they are most definitely 
just now is—anti-Germanic. 
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Please Don’t Swear 

OrFicrers of an organization known as the 
Society of the Holy Name have sent me some 
cards bearing the imploration, “Please Do 
Not Swear!” The society is conducting a 
crusade against profanity. It is a good cru- 
sade. I myself swear like the army in 
Flanders upon occasion; indeed, upon too 
slight occasion; but I don’t believe in profan- 
ity. It is a bad habit. It is indicative of a 
lack of intellectual co-ordination. It exhib- 
its a lack of vocabulary. A man swears for 
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lack of thought. He puts in swear words 
just to fill up gaps in his speech while there 
are dropped stitches in his thinking. One 
ought to be able to “burn up” anybody or ex- 
press his opinion condemnatory of any situa- 
tion without the use of the trite oaths that 
come trippingly to the tongue. One would 
be, if one would just hold back the “cuss” 
words. ‘The men who do not swear do not 
miss the accomplishment. They are at no dis- 
advantage whatever in acerbitous dispute or 
in exclamatory emphasis. Swearing is no 
sign of strength, not even strength of feel- 
ing; especially when it is too profuse. Curs- 
ing is perfunctory. It doesn’t mean what it 
says. Now when Ernulphus formulated his 
sublimely inclusive malediction, as you find it 
in “Tristram Shandy,” he meant it and there- 
fore it meant ‘something, but since Laurence 
Sterne played it up in that aposiopesic tale 
and since Barham worked it over in ‘‘The 
Jackdaw of Rheims” in “The Ingoldsby Leg- 
ends,” it has been a joke. Indeed, a much 
greater curse is “The Curse of O'Kelly” 
against the town of Doneraile, because he 
was robbed of his watch there; but his watch 
was recovered for him and he withdrew the 
curse in general and in all its multitudinous 
particulars. When you come to think of it, 
how absurd it is to call on God to witness for 
you in every trifling incident, to ask God to 
damn someone or something, or to use the 
name of the Saviour as an exclamation over 
unimportant surprises or disappointments. 
We laugh at the Frenchman’s “Mon Dieu!” 
If one use in English its equivalent it is some- 
what unmasculine and certainly less musical. 
No one wants God to damn anybody these 
days. No one needs to swear by God because 
it does not strengthen any hearer’s faith in 
the swearer, in the least. ‘To tell a man to 
“Go to hell” means nothing at all. Swearing 
by Godfrey or by Criminy or such evasions 
is only a compromise smacking of hypocrisy. 
So with oaths by the Great Horn Spoon or 
the Toe-Nail of Moses or by Heck, that vile 
decaudalation of a classic oath. How silly it 
is to curse things, like a child who beats a 
chair against which he has hurt himself. The 
Society of the Holy Name has good sense, to 
say nothing of good morals and to say less of 
good taste, on its side. One should not swear, 
as a matter of aesthetics. It weakens ex- 
pression. It is verbal supererogation. It is 
little better than meaningless babble. Note 
how we giggle when anyone says “damn”’ in 
a stage-play, or tells someone to “go to 
Hell.” Our oaths and curses are cheapened 
by overuse. They are over-emphasis and, 
therefore, weakness. It may not be easy for 
a fellow who’s been swearing all his life to 
break off the habit at once. It might be well 
to begin by withholding one’s flow of objurga- 
tion, imprecation, obsecration, malediction 
and T'artarean consignment on small occa- 
sions and reserving it for situations that 
plainly call for more than ordinary language 
can convey. Like O’Connell, one might culti- 
vate such a vocabulary as he used in his de- 
bate with the fishwoman when he paralyzed 
her by calling her a hypothenuse and a paral- 
lelopipedon. Or one might store up a few 
elephantine remarks like Dr. Johnson’s over- 
whelming reply to the abusive bargeman, to 


crush someone utterly in acrimonious debate. 


A man should not swear or curse until noth- 
ing else will fit the case, and then probably 
he will not swear at all. As for the ladies 
well, IT do like to hear a pretty woman say 
“damn it,” say, when her corset hooks and 
eyes don’t connect when she’s hurrying to 
dress for the theater. Or when she foozles at 
golf. But it is irreverent to take the name of 
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God in vain if you believe in God, and it is 
silly if you don’t believe. So, please don’t 
swear, or curse either. When a reckless 
chauffeur just takes a button off your vest 
with his car, in turning a corner, just restrain 
yourself a moment, turn back to the sidewalk 
and bite a piece out of the lamp-post. It is 
just as rational. 


J °. 
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The Scandal at Sing Sing 

Ir looks as if the grafters have “got” 
Thomas Mott Osborne, warden of Sing Sing 
prison. He has been indicted upon mysteri- 
ous charges of “immorality,” and removed 
from office. There is no question that Mr. 
Osborne is odd or peculiar. He is not a tact- 
ful person and he has been too trustful of 
those about him in the prison. but in the 
main he did improve conditions in Sing Sing 
for the prisoners and he did stop the. “pick- 
ings” of the guards and contractors. His 
honor system among the convicts would have 
worked better if the men in office in the pris- 
on, the politicians, had not instigated some 
of the prisoners to antagonism to Osborne. 
The charges of immorality are too vague for 
discussion, but they are, presumably, the 
subter-human accusations that are always 
whispered in barracks and penal institutions. 
Osborne is smirched by some of the creatures 
for whom he was trying to do something. 
The man is a sort of rapt idealist; you can 
see it in his cloudy face; a monachal counte- 
nance it impresses you as you speak with 
him, There’s a simplicity in his smouldering 
bustlingness. He is a man possessed by an 
idea and he has lost his sense of proportion 
as to other things. I think I have heard that 
he was “‘jobbed” once, in the town of Auburn, 
by the crooked element that has been “after” 
him at Sing Sing. In a two-hour talk with 
him last July I appraised him as a sincere, 
though curiously detached person; but if there 
was one thing that broke through the veil 
over his countenance it was his goodness of 
heart. 1 should be more inclined to consider 
the probability of Thomas Mott Osborne be- 
ing a bad man, if the insinuations against him 
did not come from those who hate him be- 
cause he stopped the selling of favors to pris- 
oners and the graft on supplies. 

ee ot 
Seven More States Dry 

SEVEN States went dry on New Year’s Day 
—Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Washington. Another at- 
tempt will be made to commit Congress to 
Prohibition during this session. Prohibition 
is well financed. The church drive behind it 
forces many politicians to support the move- 
ment against their judgment and conviction. 
liquor opposition to Woman Suffrage has 
brought into a play against the liquor interest 
a large supply of brains and eloquence. The 
dry wave—how’s that for Irish?—-seems to 
keep rolling on, Nevertheless Prohibition is 
an iniquity against personal liberty. Drinking 
is not an evil to most men who drink. The 
drunkards are in a vast minority. And Pro- 
hibition has not abolished drunkenness any- 
where. It has made sneaks and hypocrites 
and boodlers. In Prohibition States the peo- 
ple of means can drink all they want. The 
poor are denied the release from their inhi- 
bitions which liquor provides, unless they 
skulk to secret dives or take to drugged patent 
medicines. In so far as drink may be an 
evil, there is this to be said: the kind of sober 
man who is worth while is the man who keeps 
himself away from too much liquor. not the 
man from whom the State has to keep away 
the liquor. The one prohibitionist people we 
know are the Turks. Not exemplars by any 
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means. If they make a good showing in the 
present world war, they are led by _beer- 
drinking Germans. Our Prohibition States 
do not produce better men or women than 
our ‘“‘wet” commonwealths, Prohibition has 
not yet justified itself in results anywhere. 
Wherever it flourishes it is a clog and a brake 
upon all true economic and social reform. 
It makes a communal vice of what should be 
an individual virtue. It sets compulsion and 
coercion over choice and free well. ‘The 
seven States that went dry on New Year's 
Day went off the track of personal, Christian 
self-mastery. They make the State, not the 
man, the measure als ie conscience, 


The Battle of Spoon River « 
Mr. WiLLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT’ an- 
nounces, in the /‘orum, the discovery that Mr. 
Edgar Lee Masters is not original in his 
“Spoon River Anthology,” having taken the 
idea from Mr. Edward Arlington Robinson’s 
volume, “The Old Town Down the River.’ 
Now, Mr. Robinson’s book is good poetry, but 
it happens that Mr. Masters never read it 
until long after “Spoon River Anthology” 
had run its course serially in THe Mrrror, 
and had been published in book form by the 
Macmillan Company. Mr. Robinson’s idea in 
presenting the characters of a small commun- 
ity is not like that of Mr. Masters’. In Mr. 
Robinson’s work the characters are described 
from the outside. In Mr. Masters’ work the 
characters are self-revealed, and they have an 
interplay with one another in a way to make 
a community-drama. Mr. Wright says Mr. 
Masters’ work is not poetry. But somehow 
it has found the popular heart to an extent 
measured in nine editions within one year. 
Mr. Bliss Carman, also in the /‘orum, crit- 
icises “Spoon River Anthology’”’ by parody. 
Mr. Carman is a poet. His parody’s argu- 
ment is that he doesn’t want any more “Spoci: 
River” because it hurts; it is too painful. 
That is not the criticism of Carman the poet, 
but of Carman the Christian Scientist. 
Against Wright and Carman in the /‘orum 
symposium, William Stanley Braithwaite and 
Shaemas ©’Sheel make defense of “Spoon 
River.” O’Sheel is a finely-strung poet and 
Braithwaite, too, is a poet as well as a critic. 
soth of them find in “Spoon River” not only 
the substance but the form of poetry. If 
“Spoon River” is not poetry, it is some big 
thing in literature with the effect of poetry, 
else it would not be made the subject of four 
articles at once in a magazine like The 
lorum. 
ake ote 


+ + 
On a Field Gules 

Tue St. Louis Bar Association has refused 
membership to a woman lawyer. Her ability 
is not disputed. Her character is good. There’s 
nothing wrong with her except that she is a 
woman. The Bar Association's coat of arms 
should contain a bar sinister. 
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He’s Got ’Iim Guessing 

Tirkopore Rooseveir writes that he does 
not want his name used on any ballot in any 
Republican primary in any state in the Union. 
This does not look like he will be the party 
nominee. It is said the Chicago auditorium 
has been rented for a Progressive convention. 
Probably the arrangements made at the Gary 
dinner were not perfected. Or, probably, 
again, the menace of another Progressive 
nomination is to be held over the regular 
convention to enforce a unanimous choice 
of the Colonel by that gathering. It is as if 
the Colonel should say to the regulars: “The 
mountain must come to Mohamet. Mobkamet 
will not go to the mountain.” You'll re- 
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member that he once said, “They'll take Taft 
or they'll get me.” 
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On1y two children saved out of the sixty- 
five that were aboard the Persia! This is the 
glory of modern war as practiced by one of 
the Teutonic allies. And against it the apolo- 
gists of the allies set forth the fact that Great 
Sritain is censoring mails from America. 

es 
That Frisco leud 

CONCERNING that epistolary and interview 
feud between Mr. Henry S$. Priest and Mr. 
Senjamin IF. Yoakum over the reorganization 
of the Frisco railroad—it is “immaterial, in- 
competent and irrelevant.” ‘The forthstanding 
fact is that the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission, acting for the public interest, decided 
that the reorganization plan sponsored by Mr. 
Priest was prejudicial and inimical to the in- 
terests of the stockholders and the public. No 
argument or evidence has controverted that. 
Mr. Yoakum, for the time being at least, was 
and is on the side of the public interest. Mr. 
Priest was and is for the narrower, banking, 
promoter interest. And if Mr. Yoakum was 
the villain Mr. Priest implies, Mr. Priest as 
attorney for the Frisco receivers should have 
sued Mr. Yoakum for his alleged illegal profits 
as a member of the Frisco directory. He did 
not press such suit after other stockholders 
had begun it. Mr. Priest’s attack on Mr. 
Yoakum boomerangs himself. Meanwhile Mr. 
Priest’s clients are getting ready to conform 
to the Missouri Public Service Commission’s 
requirements as to the reorganization. | 
think, myself, that there is too much water 
left in the capitalization. The stock and bond 
valuation should be nearer the average market 
value and not at par. 
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Bad Belasco 

“THE Frying DutcHMAN” at the Olympic 
this week is Belasco at his mechanic best. It 
is not a drama but a monologue in three acts, 
with David Warfield as David Warfield. Of 
course, Warfield as Warfield is charming, but 
he is no more Philip Van Der Decken than 
Iam Leo XIII. The only acting in the piece 
is done by Marie Bates—bless her for an ever 
delighting presence on the stage. The play 
could only have been properly written by 
Maeterlinck. ‘There isn’t a bit of ghostliness 
about it. Only affection for David Warfield 
the man, makes it endurable in its prosing 
theatrics. Artistically “The Flying Dutch- 
man” is the poorest stuff the two Daves have 
given us, neither wholly drama nor wholly 


allegory. One may see it once; but twice? 
It is impossible. It is hopelessly innocent of 
illusion. And it’s no pleasure to say this of 


anything in which David Warfield comes to 
see us. 


Conscription 

CoNscrIPTION has come in Great Britain. 
It is an ugly thing to contemplate. But it is 
not uglier than the spectacle of some huskies 
taking their ease while other men go out to 
fight and die that the country may live. There 
are worse things than conscription. Cowardice 
is one. 


+ + 


That Single Term 


Is Woodrow Wilson bound by the Baltimore 
convention’s declaration in favor of a single 
term for the President? Perhaps it is an 
academic question, but that’s why President 
Wilson should answer it. He is nothing if not 
academic. And Champ Clark would like to 
know. 
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Usher’s Vaticinations 
By W. M. R. 


HILE the rest of us are exercising our in- 
tellectuals with a view of devising ways 
and means to increase the trade of the 

United States with the countries of South America, 
and discussing more or less heatedly President Wil- 
son’s general proposition for the establishment of 
a mercantile marine by means of an initial govern- 
ment investment in shipping, Roland G. Usher, Pro- 
fessor of History in Washington University, St. 
Louis, the distinguished author of “Pan-Germanism” 
and other interesting and successful books, has duly 
considered the situation and decided that we can- 
not possibly retain the South American trade we 
now have. He does this in an extremely lucid 
article which forms the piece de resistance of the 
December number of the Washington University 
Record. 

Professor Usher, in his usual straightforward 
fashion, laughs away the supposed idea of the peo- 
ple of the United States that we cannot lose our 
South American trade save by English or German 
aggression. He says that the forces which will 
finally, very likely, rob us of our present South 
American trade are normal economic factors already 
in existence, which will operate quite regardless of 
the policies of statesmen or the proticiency of 
armies. The professor says that the present posi- 
tion of the United States in South American trade 
is due to artificial and abnormal conditions likely 
to terminate at the end of the war, if not sooner, 
by reason of economic aggression on the part of 
Germany and England. 

We have not had any South American trade to 
speak of, because both the United States and South 
America are new countries in an early stage of 
economic development, depending on Europe as a 
market in which to buy and sell. As our develop- 
ment progressed, we created a surplus of manu fac- 
tured goods and, of course, had to sell them in any 
market we could find. Similarly, progress has 
worked out a large market for the crude produce 
which South Americans wish to export. The in- 
crease in South American trade has been great dur- 
ing the last twenty years, but our trade with Cen- 
tral America has increased much more rapidly. One 
reason for this was the growth of the German fleet 
and the German army, which, changing the naval 
and military situation in Europe, compelled the 
English to withdraw their -fleet from American 
waters. This left us without a foreign competitor 
in Latin America. 

Professor Usher refers again to “the understand- 
ing between the United States and England,” the 
assertion of which got him into some trouble when 
his famcus book “Pan-Germanism” appeared. He 
says this understanding sanctioned a rapid increase 
of the American political influence in the Gulf of 


Mexico and Latin America by the methods of peace- 


ful penetration already familiar in Africa and Asia. 
This encroachment cost English trade heavily, but 
England had to submit to it because of the changed 
political situation in Europe. Along came the war, 
which put an end to both German and English ex- 
ports to Latin America. The Germans couldn’t ship 
anything and the English were not producing any- 
thing. The United States would have sold more but 
that the war brought about conditions which limited 
the ability of the South Americans to buy. Never- 
theless, we increased our trade enormously. It will 
increase more when financial arrangements for direct 
exchange can be perfected. 

But, says Professor Usher, we cannot tetain this 
trade and it doesn’t make any difference whether 
England or Germany wins the great war. Our mer- 
chants are to be thrust out of South American trade 
with a certainty and rapidity which actual force 
could not achieve. The end of the war will see a 
resumption of manufacture by European countries. 
The large supplies of goods stored in those countries 
will be released and poured into South America in 
exchange for South American fabrics needed in 


European reconstruction. England and Germany 
will be ready to sell cheaply and their great need 
of raw materials will make them pay more than 
Americans can pay for them. The merchants of 
the United States will be undersold. European de- 
mand for our product, and the high prices we shall 
get will temporarily offset our loss of the South 
American market. But we shall continue to lose 
the South American trade because we are not 
fundamentally able to compete with England and 
Germany in that market. They had the advantage 
of us in ability to give South Americans more 
favorable terms; to lend capital in that region; to 
buy South American products for use in manu fac- 
turing and to sell there English and German ma- 
terials cheaply and profusely produced. 

Professor Usher says we are not ready to buy 
and sell on more favorable terms than Germany 
and Kngland. We have not a supply to meet the 
South American demand; we have no demand our- 
selves for an equivalent amount of their supply, and 
as trade is the exchange of actual produce, it cannot 
be protitable for us or for South America either. 
Professor Usher sees no evidence of anything in 
sight to change this situation. We are really in- 
England and Germany in 
Our gain of South American trade has 


ferior to economic 
streneth. 
been due to artificial conditions. We will lose it 
when the world comes back to the normal. 

The real point of Professor Usher’s essay is, 
however, that the American people are not going to 
understand that they are being beaten out of South 
American trade by the working of economic laws, 
but are going to accept the theory that the trade 
we shall lose will be taken away from us by German 
and English political intrigue. He seems to imply 
that this misinterpretation of the facts and condi- 
tions is going to bring about a sentiment in this 
country which will make for ,the generation of a 
war spirit. We = shall attribute our difficulties to 
those things about which an excitement can be 
raised on the theory that we must secure the South 
American market by force. England and Germany 
will not need to take diplomatic or naval action to 
dispossess us. If England wins the war, she will 
get the bulk of Germany’s South American trade; 
if Germany wins the war, she will get the bulk of 
England’s South American trade. The victor wili 
then insist upon the undisturbed operation of the 
natural forces which militate so severely against the 
United States. If we attempt anything to change 
those natural forces there will be a clash. We shall 
hear much about subtly unfair conditions created by 
either England or Germany through political in- 
fluence. Professor Usher would seem to imply that 
this situation will be pregnant with possibilities of 
war. He says the real danger of war is due to 
“the improbability that American merchants will 
accept the truth, and to the entire probability that 
they will demand governmental action for the pro- 
\merican interests by creating, through 
conditions 


tection of 
political or military 
intended to offset the economic superiority of the 
\s one of the “ancestral 


action, artificial 
older European states.” 
voices prophesying war,” Professor Usher is what 
we call a “humdinger,” 
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Mr. Braithwaite’s 1915 Anthology 


By Louis Albert Lamb 
oes was right. The Devil does make 


provision to keep people from enjoying rap- 
ture, according to the averment in “Chris- 
But for the diabolic work of the proof-read- 
“Anthology of Magazine 


tine.” 
ers, Mr. Braithwaite’s 
Verse of 1915” would be a thing of 
delight. The Vail-Ballou Company did the printing 
in smart style, with handsome type-faces, delectable 


unalloyed 


Japan-tint paper of crisp quality, and made a book 
that Gomme & Marshall might be proud of—except 
for the rotten reading of the galleys. To be a 
Why add the chastise- 
And it’s a pity 


poet is punishment enough. 
ment of spelling his name wrong? 




















to tarnish a pretty piece of work like W. S. B.’s 
with misspelled proper names: “Ernest McGaffney,” 
“Zoe Atkins,’ and so on. 


St. Louis makes a brave show in the said An- 
thology. /eedy’s Mirror, too, is the Pierian Spring 
in which much of the “asterisk” poetry bubbles up. 
Leave out the Murrror, Harriet Monroe’s Poetry 
Magazine and the Bellman and there would be a 
sad hole in the “Anthology.” That is to say, the 
West is an important contributor to the literary 
wealth of the country. Edgar Lee Masters and 
his “Spoon River” comédie humaine occupy a 
large place in the book. Mr. Braithwaite devotes 
much labor to a sympathetic review of the “first 
successful novel in verse we have had in American 
literature. Perhaps the most original piece of lit- 
erature that has been produced in America for a 
long time.”” No more just estimate of the form of 
the Spoon River poem has appeared than this by 
Mr. Braithwaite: ‘‘As poetry there has been, and 
will continue, much discussion about this book. . 
the large number of pieces will produce to many 
readers whose ears are not attuned to the subtle 
cadences of rhythm a kind of monotony. But there 
is poetry here in the formal sense and in another 
sense too all the qualities of poetic speech, 
modulations of tones that have nothing to do with 
the metrical arrangement of words, but everything 
to do with an emotional and ironic imaginativeness 
of substance.” Und so weiter. 

That is to sav: the “Spoon River” ts poetry be- 
cause it musters all the magic of words to convey 
the magic of the poet’s cosmos, and uses color, 
rhythmic patterns, accelerando, retard and rest to 
obtain the full effect. 

T am glad to read Mr. Braithwaite’s sanction of 
Masters’ verse as “formal poetry.” To any ear 
attuned to subtieties of tempo and stress, there never 
was a doubt on that point. The technique of “Spoon 
River” is absolutely the technique of Fréderic 
Chopin and Robert Schumann. It is the very “quin- 
tessence” of the method of the Romanticists. The 
emotional content of every phrase dictates the color 
and rhythmic form of the phrase; the cesura is 
consciously used to heighten the emotional values 


” 


of hoth stress and color: repetition is artfully em- 
ployed to produce that emotional tension which the 
poet felt and which the reader must feel if he is 
worthy the name of reader. 

Personally I always have been certain that the 
comparison of Masters with Balzac is an affront 
to Masters, for he is incomparably the better artist. 
Balzac was not an artist at all. He was a sort of 
literary stallion, immense in prepotency, endowing 
his “get”? with astounding animal vitality, filling the 
fields of his fancy with the foals of his genius and 
letting them caper and gambol without the least 
conception of order, proportion, balance, or purpose. 
Masters, on the other hand, though adjudged less 
prolific, has produced more distinct types and more 
original types in the compass of “Spoon River’’ 
than Balzac produced in the whole “Comédie Hu- 
maine.” Balzac was a_ stencil-artisan. He _ pro- 
duced a few conventional character patterns and 
His characters are 
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varied them ad cxrhanstionem. 
despicable, or pitiable, in almost every case. His 
misc en scene is true only in spots. In general, it 
is distorted in perspective, untrue to historic fact, 
an affront to normal human consciousness, and 
hopelessly common, venal, sordid, or corrupt in 
total effect. Balzac was a highly vitalized money- 
grubbing bungler. Lee Masters is a highly organized 
artistic consciousness seeking Truth, ves, and find- 
ing it in an unfamiliar form of Beauty which he 
was first to employ as poetic material. If you want 
to know whether vou have the “absolute pitch” of 
things universal, bend your ear to the “Spoon 
River.” Does it impress your heart as ranking with 
the great in its truth and tenderness? Well. You 
have the sense of “Absolute pitch” in matters of 
The future will justify any sane praise of 
But let’s stop calling 


poetry. 
the “Spoon River Anthology.” 
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it “Balzacien.” It is much more in the spirit of 
Villon than of Balzac. 

Sara Teasdale and Zoé Akins occupy a large place 
in the poetic review of 1915. Mrs. Filsinger has a 
goodly number of stars, indicating “distinguished 
quality.”” She deserves them. Since Emily Dick- 
inson there has been no American poet with equal 
power of lyric characterization. Some of her quat- 
rain groups cohere intimately with the golden patina 
of perfection. She is distinguished among her con- 
temporaries for her skill in producing a verbal tour 
de force to express an emotional ditto. Never was 
a lyric poet less afflicted with the bane of poets— 
affectation. Almost no one now writing verse shows 
as little the artifices and sophistications of poetry. 
Miss Teasdale can convey a passion without making 
a mess of purulent pudding, and that is not the 
good fortune of most writers of subjective stuff. 
Her music is spontaneous, like the resonance of a 
violin shell after the bow has left the string. It 
isn’t a music produced by conscious effort. It is 
the chance music of a breeze playing with the cur- 
tain cords on a summer’s night. It is the silver 
Bohemian glass roemer accidentally 
touched by the guest’s ruby dinner ring. The 
charm of all her that she gives you 
no warning of the beauties to come out of it. There 
is all the difference in the world between pot bouitllier 
The one smacks of 
the literary produce market. The other smells of 
Shaw's Garden. One is utilitarian. The other is 
salable only as a by-product, so beautiful that one 
would wager it couldn't be sold to a magazine! 
Sara Teasdale’s verse has been printed first in the 
Mirror often enough to suggest that true poetic 
souls desiring reincarnation find the Mirror a very 
good berceau. If you cannot get your poems 
printed in the Mrrror it is a sign that you are trying 
for a premature poetic parturition. Better rest 
awhile longer in Kama. Your destiny will work 
out in due time. Stick to prose until the Angel of 
Annunciation trumpets for you. Then waft yourself 
to the cradle awaiting you in the office of the 
MIRROR. 

Miss Akins’ ‘Parnassus Anthology” is 
abundant attention and a “reverse English” com- 
pliment, on the score of critical inconsistency. This 
is easily explained. One cannot—can one?—like the 
same poem best, two days running. It is a matter 
That is why all poetry is “best,” 


note of a 


verse is 


poetry and Von Versen verse. 


given 


of moods, isn’t it ? 
in rotation. 

David O'Neil of St. Louis has a group of stars 
in W. S. B.’s 1915 book. He deserves ‘em, too 
Nothing in the entire output of the year is more 
conspicuous in its sincerity than O'Neil’s simple, 
unaffected, free verse “images.” He ranks the tield 
at the barrier of the Pegasus steeplechase in his 
power of finding the spiritual correspondenctes for 
material facts. Think of that seed, lying in the 
fallow ground all winter, subject to the freeze and 
the thaw, sending its rootlets deep into your heart 
when spring returns! The man who did that is 
a poet, whether he has a license or not. And the 
in the Museum, without a name, 
among the allerlei: “But look closer, you will tind 
a Soul!” Oh, well, just to get into the Mirror is a 
“true bill” of merit. To get into the Braithwaite 
“Anthology” is a conviction. Mr. O’Neil should try 
his typewriter at art-form prose. That way glory 
lies as surely as in the way of verse. Two-hundred- 


“Chinese Ivory,” 


word stories! 

Mr. Braithwaite properly distributes the crowns 
To Lincoln Col- 
cord one, for his “Vision of War”: one to Nethardt 
to Cuthbert Wright one for 
I may be—prob- 


of bay leaves, laurel and parsley. 


for his “Hugh Glass”; 
“The New Platonist” and so on. 
ably am—wrong; but I believe there is more uncon- 
ditioned poetic Wright’s 1640 
poem than in all the rest of the book: 


verve in Cuthbert 


My faultless teachers bid me fare 
The cypress path of blood and tears, 
Treading the thorny wold to where 


/ 
The painful Cross of Christ appears; 
’Twas on another, sunnier hill, 
I met you first, my miracle. 
7” * * * a ~ * * 7 
Perchance we have no perfect city 
Beyond the wrack of these our wars, 
Till Death alone in sacred pity 

Wash with long sleep Our wounds and scars; 
So much the more I praise in measure 
The generous gods for you, my treasure. 

The man who wrote that verse, with its shift 
from the “masculine” to the “feminine” endings, 
consummately managed to denote transition from 
one state of emotion to another, is a solid workman 
He has something to say and 
says it, “eye rhymes’ nothwithstanding. What is 
better, he has an indescribable elan, the exultant 
defiance of the “A Flat Polonaise.” He has a great 
poet in him, else I will take a rearmost seat and 
record a vow of eternal silence on matters Euterpean 


with a normal heart. 


and Eratonian. 


If you care to keep in the march of Poetry, invest 
a dollar and a half for the proper accoutrement : 
“Braithwaite’s 1915 Anthology.” 
fe he fe fe 


From an Old Farmhouse 


A HISTORIAN OF LATE AMERICAN 
ERATURE. 

UT that was not at first what I started out to 
write about. T wanted to begin by saying, 
this is my birthday, I got up with a clear eye 

and a most abominable clear hunger and I thought 
a great deal of a ham I knew and possibly two 
eggs I had heard of yesterday from a pen of 
‘chickens I knew; and paying no attention to the 
vehement protestations of the late Mr. Post, I also 
held fast to a lively anticipation of some black 
coffee. I caroled as_ I shaved I think I 
fetched out the old one about meeting pretty Lindy 
by the watermelon vine, I know none of these new 
things of the Kike school dealing with the delights 
of Broadway nights, etc., the scurvy little shavings, 
fit only to be written by a louse on a privy wall. I 
looked out the window and saw the white, clean 
snow for miles over the hilltops; yes, driven snow 
‘twas, too, driven by a high north wind these last 
nine days and banked in some places over your 
head. Then IT went downstairs and passed a remark 
that I was feeling pretty rambunctious for a worn- 
out man of eighty-two, and my wife said: “Well, 
if vou are so spry, the pipes of your valuable 
plumbing in this old house have frozen up so you 
can take this bucket and plow down to the spring 
for some water.” I wish every reader of the 
Mirror could have as skylarking a fine time as I 
had getting down to that spring, about an eighth 
of a mile away. The air was good medicine, and 
getting through snow up to my knees was good 
medicine. If every man had to go to a spring 
every morning for a bucket of water, I suppose 
he would snarl like a fox about it, but I imagine 
he wouldn’t need to put any Worcestershire sauce 
on his food when he finally sat down for break- 
fast. Also I imagine he wouldn’t worry much as 
to whether God was going to be good to him after 
he got through giving him birthdays. 


LIT- 


After breakfast T went the rounds and saw to 
it that Cousin Willie, the hired foot, had treated 
the animals decently: and with a cold chisel and a 
twelve-pound sledge. T managed to get it into 
Willie’s head that, this being my birthday, he was 
to celebrate by doing an honest day’s work in the 
woods. Cousin Willie is no relation of mine; but T 
had to adopt him hecause I love perfection. He is 
the perfect Indoor Soldier. Some day I mav give 
mv readers a complete picture of Cousin Willie, if 
Willvum is a hired, or as T prefer to 
call it. tired hand. He has all of the virtues and 
none of the vices: he is deaf, nearsighted, silent, 
tough as hickory, and for his idea of amusement 


the. ask me 
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read aboozement. He weighs a hundred pounds; I 
weigh one hundred and sixty at least. I eat two 
meals a day; he eats four. He is carnivorous, 
herbivorous, gramnivorous, omnivorous, and just 
plain ivorous. The man is simply perfection. He 
is never sick, he doesn’t give a damn for the New 
Aestheticism, he can stand any weather, he is a 
devoted reader of the Psalms, he doesn't smoke 
(he chews), he has money in the bank and it’s 
going to stay there, he can hear you a half-mile 
away if you breathe the word “cider,” and if you 
yell in his ear the word “work,” he is deaf as a 
post, he is a philosopher in that he is related to 
half the county and won't speak to any of them, 
and— 

And so, after a while I sat down to my pipe 
and book, it being my birthday. I can recommend 
no better way for a man in good or bad health to 
spend his birthday than in smoking his pipe and 
reading a book. The pipe should be, a straight 
stem affair—none of these college boy drop stem, 
curve stem or bulldog styles—with a_ plenteous 
bowl; that is, thanking you for the true Latin, 
plenteous after it is full. The tobacco the best his 
purse can stand. For me, | use Blue Boar, after 
a lifetime of high and low, from light throat-burners 
to heavy gut-stunners. Blue Boar is rich and fruity, 
it is to tobacco, in my estimation, what Beaune is 
to the ordinary crimson a la mode café burgundy. 

Well, no matter; if the tip is worth anything to a 
man looking for a pipe tobacco, I pass it on, with 
my blessing on him and it. 

As to the book now, I would pass that on, too, but 

I know no sort of fellow to pass it on to. The 
book is published by the Century Company and it is 
called “A History of American Literature Since 

1870.” I had read a great deal of it in the days 
before—do not think you can read it al! through on 
your birthday, my God, no—and as I read along T 
thought: All this sort of thing is indeed quite this 

sort of thing, but where shall we and the Century 

Company sell it? Most of the poor devils who had 
to write all this trash to get themselves written 
about, are now dead and they won't buy a copy, so 
it can’t be successful as a Who's Who affair; no 
grown man gives a hoot in a rain barrel about our 
literature since 1870, or since January, 1916, for that 
matter; book reviewers might read it through, but 
then these German carps fat up off of this stuff 
free of charge. Then I hethought me that the 
Century Company was in the business of not only 
publishing books, but disposing of them also. So I 
could leave that part of it to them. Then I further 
bethought me: By Murray! they can sell this volume 
perhaps as a Text Book or a Reference Book to 
Students. Students of Literature in the Colleges. 
Just the stuff for Professors to Refer their Stu- 
dents to. A Book of Reference for the Bonehead, 
for the Grafter who wants to stand in with the 
Prof., for the Grave Jackass doing Seminar Work. 

I turned to my Handy Compendium of Informa- 
tion. There are nine hundred thousand colleges in 
the United States teaching English to twenty mil- 
lion students, all of them anxious to “truly under- 
stand” literature and, above all, American literature, 
and above all that yet, American literature since 
1870. If one student in ten thousand buys this 
book, then the Century Company will sell two thou- 
sand copies of the work. Let us wait and see if I 
do not guess right; let us wait five years. And let 
us hope that Professor Pattee gets the royalties 
therefor. 

For he has done good work, this Pattee fellow. 
His full name is, it seems, Fred Lewis Pattee. And, 
in spite of his name, he is a professor. Nothing 
professorial ahout a Fred; but then, perhaps, he is 
like Harry Thurston Peck, that goodly sort of 
man gone wrong and treated wrong. Pattee writes 
in a way like unto that of Peck, when you come to 
think of that. There are few professorial touches 
about the volume—only seldom does the leaf lard 
shozy—and it is rather difficult for me to conceive 
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of Fred as a professor at all. I have mot seen any 
book by him telling how the war should be run. 
He has got up no tome that I have heard of direct- 
ing the defence of this country or telling us it is 
no use to defend ourselves, we are all gone gos- 
lings. If the Century Company did not vouch for 
his being a professor on this title page, you would 
have a hard time convincing me that he was not 
a normal man. So far as I know, he has not even 
written an analysis of the Teuton character, nor an 
essay on the Higher Peace or the Peacefuller 
High. 

The stuff that he here concerns himself with must 
seem pretty small bacon to him: for, according to 
his publisher’s chart, he has also written a volume 
called “The History of American Literature,” and 
another thumping book called “The Foundations of 
Ienglish Literature.’ I have never read either of 
these volumes. It is my weakness, perhaps; I do 
not go along with professors. Sut 1 believe the 
Foundations of English Literature cannot possibly 
kick much at what Fred has to say of them nor 
can American literature get angry spretae tnjuria 
formae. 

Fred has one bad impulse. 
the impulse to ask: To what good ? 

It is a professorial impulse. It is bred of the 
daily facing of classes and the daily idea that one 
must necessarily possess some acid test. Fred says 
of Frank Norris, to what end?) Maybe Frank could 
have answered him. It was Frank’s end, anyway. 
It was Frank’s life, the core of his existence that he 
should produce “The Octopus” and “The Pit.” Our 
professor might as well go around asking to what 
end is life. I admit all his answering arguments—I 
know well what they would be—and I comprehend 
the rational use of discrimination, the right to 
look at an artist's product and say it is useless 
and bad art and not even art at all. Still, to criticise 
a man like Norris by asking, To what end? . . 
good people, I tell you that is class-room stuff, it 
is not taken seriously elsewhere. Life is big enough 
for all of us and death is bigger than life; and Fred 
will lay himself down some day and perhaps Frank 
will explain to him all about the “end.” That sen- 
tence will not be acceptable to Professor Fred, he 
will laugh at it; but a more brutal sentence, which 
I will not write on my birthday, he would consider a 


This bad impulse is 


wrong. 
Briefly, the History, etc. since 1870, takes up 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte, John Hay, Joaquin Miller, 
the poets, the nature writers, Walt Whitman, Sidney 
Lanier and the poets of the South, dialect men, the 
short story writers and the essayists. Professor 
Pattee has managed to work in a great tribe, an 
all-American team. He hops around a good deal, as 
any man must who is going to fill up a book with 
chronicles of all the busy writers in this country in 
the last forty vears or so. His comment is quite 
mixed up: he gives us the history of a writer, and 


‘also a study of him and also a critical estimate of 


him. In the main, I think he is very fair and I cer- 
tainly found him readable. If I had to study lit- 
erature again, I would actually enjoy studying it 
under him, that is, if he acted in his class-room as 
he acts in his book. But I suppose the student ques- 
tioner of him is squelched as is the questioner of any 
other professor and the old roller is rolled over the 
bones of the unbeliever, as usual. 

Mark Twain the professor finds is not one of the 
world’s first class humorists, tit to rank with Cer- 
vantes, for instance. This will break Henry L. 
Menken’s heart, but it pleases me because that has 
long been my decision on Mark Twain. Mark, of 
course, will roll over and kick the bedclothes off in 
the Grand Hotel de Styx when he hears all this. 
Bret Harte painted all his own backdrops and 
wrote theatrically. The Professor agrees with 
Reedy that Harte’s main standby was to make the 
good man turn out bad and the bad man turn out 
good. The Professor also agrees with Chesterton’s 
estimate of }uba Bill, one of the great shadowy 


characters of fiction, a man to love for his very 
silences. His talk on Whitman is adequate, it has 
the old and common decision that Whitman hoped 
for the common people to read him and received 
not the hope; as Huneker points out, the same 
hope was Tolstoy’s. Whitman has become the poet 
of such men as Dreiser; and Tolstoy .... why, a 
peasant near him said, “Yes, I am wearing a pair 
of shoes Tolstoy made himself, but they are not 
very good shoes, and as for writings, I prefer 
Gogol.” J 

The P’fessor gives Howells a very fair send-off, 
indeed. We learn a great deal about the man and 
about the huge, or vast, or multitudinous number 
of books he has written. Nobody in this country 
pays much attention to Howells, but Howells has 
probably got past caring for that. Fred shows why 
his stuff hasn’t much kick to it. I have tried to 
read dear old Howells just as I have tried to read 
other sedulous creatures, but it was no use. Old 
as I am, | have had to lay down many a book with 
the reflection that life is art and time is long. 

Henry James comes in and gets the very best 
diagnosis I have read of him anywhere. Mr. 
Brownell (and others), in treating of the expatri- 
ate, fell into the James.method of writing and grad- 
ually, like the character in Kipling’s “Brugglesmith,” 
wound himself up in the cord of the bell he was 
trying to ring. 

Professor Pattee’s analysis of Henry James is 
the best thing in the book, in my way of thinking, 
and is indeed well worth the price of the book. 
Never has this fatty degeneration of a sham been 
more thoroughly stripped. When the Professor gets 
through with him, Henry stands wobbling his pen- 
dulous chops and waving his flaccid pen-arm in an 
exhausted atmosphere. I don’t recall that the Pro- 
fessor himself says so, but this old futile windbag, 
with his much-touted “analysis” of human emo- 
tions, his nothing-to-write-about, his absolute in- 
ability to handle the language, his total all-round 
collapse is the biggest joke ever pulled off. Henry 
is still alive and is an old man, but he is no older 
than I am, and I take great pleasure in letting him 
know, before he passes on into a vaguer state than 
one of his own novels, that at least one man in 
the world, besides Professor Pattee, has found out 
his fraud. James is like the king in the old fairy 
tale, but instead of having trickery tailors do the 
work, he has woven his own wonderful web of 
fine clothes. Professor goes quite into detail on the 
subject of Henry James, and he does well to do so: 
because in this country there has been a strong 
tendency to laud James as our only “real” con- 
tribution to “real” literature. As has often been 
said, we Americans are the easiest lot in the 
world to be taken in with Tosh. We absolutely 
refuse to have any minds of our own when we read: 
our people know that a man liyes only once and 
is born into a world where it is almost imperative 
he should use his God-given faculties for himself 

. and yet by a vicious indolence that is worse 
in its final effects than giving up to drink or drugs, 
he allows himself to take in alien and false opinion, 
not only about such folk as poor old Henry James, 
but about every artist that can find either an adorer 
or a press agent. No wonder Americans think 
artists a joke; and no wonder artists think Amer- 
icans a joke. 

On the short story Professor Pattee takes the 
right stand. It is an American institution and he 
frankly says so. “The brevity of the form 
has resulted in an excellence of workmanship that 
has made the American short story the best art 
form of its kind to be found in any literature.” He 
savs O. Henry was a juggler, which he was, and a 
little bit more, and that the form has now been per- 
fected but the material therein debased until it is 
worth nothing more than tlhe idle glance that is 
given to any daily journa). 


I am afraid he is right. People often ask me 
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why I have quit writing short stories. “We used 
to see your name in two or three magazines a 
month,” etc. Well, perhaps the easiest answer is 
that I would rather be a farmer than a manu fac- 
turer nowadays. When I have a short story that 
actually makes me write it out, that is different; 
when I write shoddy stories in order to get money 
with which to roof the house, that, also, is differ- 
ent. But in most matters of short story art I prefer 
to remain a farmer. 

Critics, as a rule, do not say that the short story 
is an American invention. They do not like to say 
that America has done anything in literature, orig- 
inated anything. They prefer to say it is an 
Arabian form, or a French form. A great many 
professors go out of their way to find out that it 
is an old Persian form and that there are several 
neat anecdotes in the Assyrian. With the perhaps 
sole exception of Fred Lewis Pattee, if a professor 
were to say that America had invented any such 
powerful literary form as the short story, he would 
be discharged by the Board as a low, vulgar upstart 
who had no cosmopolitan foundations .... a raw, 
uncouth roughneck who had learned no background 
of comparison, a low, ignorant slob who had not 
studied the French, Russian, Chinese, ete. 
anything a million miles away. I have a friend get- 
ting six hundred dollars a year in a metropolitan 
university telling students that Poe got his ideas 
from Voltaire. I have a notion to buy Fred Pat- 
tee’s book, “The History of American Literature,” 
just to see what credit he gives Poe for not being 
born in some other country. I have enough con- 
fidence in Fred already to know that he gives Poe 
a square deal. 

The essayists get a short rub only. Nobody is 
handled in this chapter whose work appeared after 
1892, I believe. Thus it is that the Honorable 
James, the Huneker, does not come in for the 
Professor’s compound history, study and estimate. 
We get Charles Dudley Warner, Lafcadio Hearn 
and Agnes Repplier, of whom he quotes something 
from somewhere: 

Thou mindest me of gentle folks— 
Old gentle folks are they— 

Thou sayest an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 

Perhaps Professor Fred made this up himself: 
at least it has a taste of his own salt. 

I lay down the book. Somehow I like it, like it 
immensely, and hence feel I have not done my 
appreciation enthusiastically. I don't get enthusi- 
astic over books any more. That enthusiasm, like 
me, is also a gone gosling. I sit back in the ap- 
proaching twilight of my birthday and as the curls 
leave my pipe or my lips, I wish T had gone into a 
thousand details which I appreciated as I read. Well, 
folks, you might like the book. 

Now I must go in and sit down to a plate of cold 
boiled beef, hot carrots and onions, together in a 
cream sauce and a salad of lobster. Nothing but 
beer to drink. Not much of a birthday dinner; still, 
I am not much of anything to get up a birthday 
dinner for. 

Full moon to-night, and a fox was barking around 
the coop last night. I wonder if Cousin Willie 
locked up the chickens? 

he fe ofe of 


Manhattan 
By Louis Albert Lamb 


“Manhattan: A Sonnet Sequence,’ by John Myers 
O’Hara. Smith & Sale, Portland, Me., 1915. 
OHN MYERS O’HARA has established his 

fame as a philohellene by several hundred in- 
comparable reincarnations of Sappho and the 

Greek amoristic poets and by his “Pagan Sonnets.” 

He has reinforced that fame by equally incom- 

parable translations from the Creole French patois 

of Léon Laviaux, his “Ebon Muse” being one of 
the noteworthy examples of the English language 
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used in a poetic pierrerie, more beautiful than the 
original gem-stones of French. 

“In Patris Met Memoriam” fixed Mr. O’Hara’s 
place among the supreme masters of the sonnet form 
in English. For lofty passion, divine poignancy of 
sorrow and poetic penetrance they have no com- 
petitors in the sonnet literature of our language. 

3ut Mr. O’Hara was not content to rest on these 
achievements. He has given to American letters 
this week a new sonnet sequence in which his 
generally recognized artistry is carried to a new 
reach of perfection. ‘“Manhattan,’’ done into a 
book of sumptuous luxury by Smith & Sale, of 
Portland, Me. (the which is the expression of the 
knowledge of books and printing acquired by Thomas 
Bird Mosher of that same town), is here in a lim- 
ited edition that has manifold delights—the splen- 
dors of a neo-Attic vision, veiled in the “atmos- 
phere” of New York; the handicraft of a superb 
literary artificer; the interpretative virtuosity of 
an artist pur sang; and the voluptuous pleasure of 
Fabriano hand-made paper, carrying exquisite type- 
faces, illuminated initials, faultlessly proportioned 
format and a title page that is the “Selah” of 
chastity and simplicity. The Sonnets range from 
“Wall Street” and the “Battery” to the top of the 
“Metropolitan Tower,” from the far Kast Side of 
Babel to the pulchritudinous purlieus of Fifth ave- 
nue; from the Bowery to Riverside Drive; from 
the Ghetto to Grant’s Tomb. 

Without danger of having much of anything to 
take back, the assertion “‘goes” that these sonnets are 
the best so far written in American English—most 
of them better than the run-of-the-mine in Rossetti’s 
“House of Life” and considerably ahead of Milton’s 
“pot boilers” and Shakespeare’s “padding.” 

The O'Hara sonnets are entirely free from the 
“poetic cliché’ of Publishers’ Row; they are simple, 
strong, lordly in language, and rich with the splen- 
dors of a splendid emotional nature chastened by 
rare intellectuality, observation and culture. 

New York cannot be so much @ Ja Gomorrah if 
it can inspire a man of O’Hara’s type to a work 
of so much majesty and beauty. 


eet 


Clifford Raymond’s Almanac 


By Carl Sandburg 


FEW Sundays ago the Chicago Tribune be- 

A gan printing the name of Clifford Raymond 

under its weekly Almanac. To a certain 

group of people who follow this Almanac faithfully, 

who have been reading it several years with the 

zeal of regular church-goers, it brought a thrill of 
quiet surprise. 

The particular specialty which has all along en- 
gaged readers of the Sunday Tribune Almanac is 
the thrill of quiet surprise. There is so much bunk 
about “nature.” So many John Burroughs and 
Ernest Seton Thompsons pour out catalogue and 
category of specific and accurate fact, to harrass 
lovers of the out-door world. Here for contrast is a 
lover of nature, a year-round chum of seasons, 
weather and the face of the earth, who, from week 
to week, writes a short love-letter telling the beau- 
tiful, cheap, universal, little things that please his 


soul. 


Some way or other should be found to “discover” 
him. That is our first thought. He ought to be 
published. His name ought to be on the advertising 
sheets of some book-house proclaiming: “Look you, 
ladies and gentlemen, here is another Fiona 
Macleod, only greater than Fiona Macleod, and this 
writer has been discovered by the high gods of 
literature, and now he is captured in a book and you 
should buy the book and be in fashion and read 
him.” 


That's the first view of it that occurs to a way- 


faring reader. On second thought, however, some 
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/ 
of us are glad Clifford Raymond keeps to a quiet 
corner and escapes the headlines of publishers’ an- 
nouncements. 


The analogy with Fiona Macleod will hold. Wil- 
liam Sharp wrote his dusky, tremulous faiths, loves 
and ardors in the out-door world, concealing his 
identity. He went as a masquerader. He went to 
his death as a man, letting a world of lovers of 
Fiona Macleod believe Fiona was a woman instead 
of William Sharp. So this Chicago Tribune writer 
has poured himself out anonymously for years, ring- 
ing the new changes each Sunday. 


His identity was not disclosed until it was cer- 
tain he had an audience, a church of readers, as 
one may properly call his group. A _ political re- 
porter, an editorial writer whose distinctive field 
is politics, wets and drys, mugwumps and regulars, 
known crooks and suspects, reformers and gray 
wolves, there was sharp personal surprise at seeing 
his name fixed to the bottom of the Sunday Almanac 
disquisition. Then the surprise faded. We saw it 
was the most natural thing in the world that this 
writer, subjected to the wear and tear of human 
soul that goes with political newspaper writing, 
should write with a subdued glory of “hut hap- 
piness,” “brown days,” moods of tree bark, and 
whimsies of frost and sun in universal back-yards. 

If I were a candidate for a degree of Doctor 
of Literature in a modern university—which God 
forbid—I believe I would seek data on this postu- 
late: That the only valid “nature writing” is done 
by the man who goes to it as a side line, who is 
driven to it for soul-refuge, who handles deep en- 
joyments rather than detailed categories of facts. 


Understand, I don’t know this Clifford Raymond 
personally. I may have jostled elbows with him in 
street car or lunch room. But I haven’t seen him 
to know him. My knowledge of his work and my 
interest is only as a reader. I belong to a church 
he preaches in. He doesn’t know I’m a member. 
He doesn’t know a dozen friends of mine who 
turn religiously to his column every Sunday. Nor 
do they know him. Some are newspaper men and 
they could probably have easily gotten at the identity 
of the Almanac writer. But there’s something pur- 
plish and mischievous, like birds building a nest, 
or a squirrel with a nut, about the Almanac ser- 
mons, so that all its readers I know had a feeling 
that it was more fun if nobody tried to find out 
whether it was man or woman, satyr or nymph, pro- 
ducing the thrill of quiet surprise in it. 


oh ob ob ob 


A Wniter’s Prayer 


By Henry Van Dyke 
ORD, let me never tag a moral to a tale, nor 
tell a story without a meaning 


Make me respect my material so much that I dare 
not slight my work 


Help me to deal very honestly with words and with 
people for they are both alive 


Show me that as in a river, so in a writing, clear- 
ness is the best quality, and a little that is pure is 
worth more than much that is mixed 


Teach me to see the local color without being blind 
to the inner light 


Give me an ideal that will stand the strain of weav- 
ing into human stuff on the loom of the real 


Keep me from caring more for books than for 
folks, for art than for life 


Steady me to do the full stint of work as well as I 
can; and when that is done, stop me; pay what 
wages Thou wilt, and help me to say, from a quiet 
heart, a grateful Amen. 





“A Little Child” 


By Bernard Capes 


HAT is a miracle? “A supernatural event,” 
WV says the dictionary, judging things by the 

limited sphere of Nature which we com- 
mand. Then a baby is a miracle, because we can- 
not command it; and, by the same process of rea- 
soning, all life is a miracle. So it 1s; but when 
it comes to a request for a definition, the safest 
answer is the negative answer, as given by the Irish 
priest to a contentious parishioner. What exactly 1s 
a miracle ?—that was the question put; and the good 
Father made reply: “Walk on a bit, my son, and 
Ul think it over.” So the disputant forged ahead, 
and presently received a very severe kick on the 
“Did you feel that, my son?” 
“Faith, if you hadn't, 


reverse of his medal. 
“Indeed, and I did, Father.” 
it would have been a miracle—and there you are.” 

1, for my part, will venture no nearer an exposi- 
tion than that; and, as to the following incident, 
you may believe it or not, as you like. It was 
related by a sergeant who took part in the great 
retreat, and if I tell it in my own words, it is be- 
cause I cannot reproduce the forcible simplicity of 
his. 

He was just a typical sergeant of the regulars— 
alert and perspicacious, if strictly within the limits 
of his professional range—and he told the story 
quite unaffectedly and without the slightest sug- 
gestion of a moral. The thing had puzzled him, 
but no more than that; and he was satisfied to class 
it among the inexplicable phenomena which the war 
had turned up from unfathomed psychologic depths, 
as the submarine volcano brought Kipling’s mon- 
ster Kraken to the surface. 

The protagonist of the tale was a certain private 
known popularly, or unpopularly, as “Nobby”; but 
whether from some physical defect or some moral 
callosity does not appear. Only one may judge 
from Nobby’s reputation, which was villainous, that 
respect compli- 

work of it, a 


the appellation was not in any 
mentary. He was, to make short 
thoroughly bad lot, with a rotten record as_ re- 
garded women and drink, and a very ugly and 
dangerous temper. Also—which may be said to fol- 
low—the creature was a good fighter and a bad 
retreater. He went mostly alone for that—avoided 
even in the general disaster—a sullen aloof figure, 
trudging its with handage 
wrapped about its head, and eyes cast down and 
lips cursing. 

Now, of all the 


long forced retreat—shame, wrath, hunger and dead- 


solitary way, bloody 


emotions accompanying that 
ly weariness—there was none, says my _ sergeant, 
which so wrung the heart of the British soldier as 
that caused by the sight of the miserable refugees, 
women, children and old men, who day after day 
gasped and fled and stumbled and died by the way, 
trying to keep pace with the rush, and whose dire 
necessities it was utterly impossible, in the urgency 
of things, to relieve. It was torturing to witness it 
all, said he, and not be able to hold out a hand in 
succour; though here and there might be seen an 
exhausted Tommy shouldering a drooping 
haby. while its breathless, white-faced mother hur- 
ried frantically alongside. 


poor, 


Nobby, of course, was not impelled to that form 
of humanitv—not so far as we have got, anvway. 
Tt would have implied a kind of moral weakness 
which he would have heen the last man to wish to 
exhibit hefore his fellows. Besides. there is some- 
times a diffidence in vice which makes it shv of its 
own title to do the right thing. Call it what von 
will: that thine did nevertheless come to hannen 
in the end—and that was the first of the miracle. 
Tt was heralded hv the looming un ahead one dav 
of a little roadside church. which came 
trooping a crowd of women. who had taken tem- 
porary refuce there, waiting for help to come. 

There was one among these unhappy creatures 


out of 
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who stood right in Nobby’s path. She was poorest 
of the poor, with an old blue shawl so wrapped 
about her face as near to hide it. Only her eyes 
looked out, piteous and entreating; and she held a 
little tired child against her breast—a heavy burden 
for such thin arms 

And then the marvel began. With a sanguinary 
oath, Nobby bullied the child from its mother’s care 
and carried it, while the woman sped alongside. 
“And he took it tender, and carried it tender, I tell 
you,” said the sergeant. He was the one nearest 
neighbor to Nobby for the next half-dozen miles or 
so; and he could not see the child as it lay cuddled 
in the reprobate’s arms, but he could hear its small 
voice prattling to its bearer, and it struck him with 
some fleeting wonder that the voice spoke in Eng- 
lish. He did not comment much on the oddity in 
his own mind—what with the heat and dust and 
mortal fatigue a man seemed to go as if in a dream, 
blindly—but he never had a doubt, then or there- 
after, that the child spoke to Nobby and spoke in 
English. And once he heard it ask of Nobby if 
his head hurt him much, and heard Nobby answer, 
“Cruel”: after which a tiny hand moved up and 
touched the soaked bandage—for it is a fact that 
the man was very badly hit. 

And at last it came about that Nobby stopped and 
reeled, and with an effort faced the mother. He 
was that done, he said, he could tackle the bloomin’ 
kid no longer—and with the word he put it into her 
arms. And, as he did so, from some who were 
passing near came an irresistible jeer of laughter— 
for the thing he had placed in the woman’s arms 
was no baby at all, but an image. It was just the 
Jambino, which the woman—whoever she was—had 
salved from the little church, that the enemy might 
not in following desecrate it. 

Well, who was the woman? And why did she 
pick out the greatest blackguard in the regiment 
to carry her precious booty for her? One can only 
guess from Nobby’s dead face, which was eloquent 
of many things. For I have it from the sergeant 
that Nobby died then and there by the wayside, and 
that the woman gave him no thanks for his charity, 
because, when they came to inquire for her and her 
“baby,” neither was to be found. But the dead man 
looked very happy, as if all his pain in some won- 
derful way was gone. 
beginning of 

sanity pre- 


tragedy is the 

laughter; and that is where mortal 
serves its own. Otherwise it would not have been 
remembered against Nobby, by those who witnessed 
the incident, that for six miles he had staggered 
along under the weight of a wooden doll, which 
But that was a 


The extreme of 


he had taken for a living infant. 
joke about which the sergeant preserved his private 
opinion. He had heard the doll talk—and in Eng- 
lish. 

From the New IVitness. 
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With Malice Aforethought 


By Martha Gruening 


OHNSON did not wish to live. He had made 
this perfectly clear to those about him, without, 
however, impressing them with the importance 

of his wishes in the matter. He came out of his 
apathy at times to marvel a little at the resolute 
patience and cheerfulness with which they kept at 
the tedious task of keeping him alive, despite his 
manifest disinclination to help them. They had al- 
ways to contend with the dogged if passive resistance 
which was all he could oppose to their ministrations. 
One night, however, when he had become more 
than usually exasperated by all this, he managed to 
sever an artery with a bit of broken glass and to 
lose a quantity of blood before he was discovered. 
They rushed him to the hospital and worked over 
him for hours with all the resources at their com- 
mand. For days his life hung in the balance, but at 


last he began slowly to improve and to his disgust 
was pronounced on the road to recovery. After 
that he was never left alone. They feared that he 
would try it again, but their fear was a mistaken 
one. They had proven themselves too strong for 
him. He was resigned to the care with which they 
surrounded him, almost ready to accept the life 
which had been ‘forced upon him. He scarcely re- 
sented the fact that he was constantly watched. 

One morning, some four weeks later, when he 
was well enough to be up and about, there came to 
him not only the solitary watcher to whom he had 
grown accustomed, but others. There was the doc- 
tor, whose untiring efforts had brought him back 
from death that night; the priest who had given him 
the sacrament when there had seemed to be no hope, 
and others whom he had learnt to know well in 
those weeks of struggle against his fate. When he 
saw them, Johnson knew quite detinitely that he 
wished to live and so he told them, but his wishes 
seemed to matter as little as ever to them. They 
were grave and gentle with him, just as they had 
been when they frustrated him before. And they 
were quite as patient and resolute and methodical, 
if less cheerful. Gently and implacably, as they 
might have led a fractious child, they led him 
through the little door’and to the big, clumsy chair. 
All the while, Johnson was trying to make them 
understand that he was ready to ‘live, while the 
nightmare feeling of impotence grew and closed in 
on him. It seemed incredibly absurd and horrible to 
him. He simply couldn’t believe that these gentle, 
deliberate men were going to kill him, because of 
something that had happened in a brawl one night 
months and months ago. They looked and spoke 
just as they had when they came to his bedside at 
the hospital to ask how he was, or to know if he 
needed anything, and they had the same air of doing 
something which would be good for him. The 
priest was praying for him while one of the others 
adjusted the straps. In another moment, he felt, he 
would be able to get it across to them that it was 
all a hideous mistake—and just then one of the 
quiet, methodical men threw the switch. 

That night the paper said: “Frank Johnson, the 
murderer, was executed at Wrayburn prison to-day. 
It is greatly to the credit of the prison authorities 
that he lived to see the electric chair. It was feared 
for a time that he would succeed in taking his own 
life, and since his last attempt he has been constantly 
guarded.” From the Forum for January. 
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Invocation 
By Wendell Phillips Stafford 


THOU whose equal purpose runs 

O In drops of rain or streams of suns, 
And with a soft compulsion rolls 

The green earth on her snowy poles; 
O Thou who keepest in thy ken 
The times of flowers, the dooms of men, 
Stretch out a mighty wing above— 
Be tender to the land we love! 


If all the huddlers from the storm 

Have found her hearthstone wide and warm: 
If she has made men free and glad, 

Sharing, with all, the good she had; 

If she has blown the very dust 

From her bright balance to be just, 

Oh, spread a mighty wing above— 

Be tender to the land we love! 


When in the dark, eternal tower 
The star-clock strikes her trial hour, 
And for her help no more avail 
Her sea-blue shield, her mountain-mail, 
But sweeping wide, from gulf to lakes, 
The battle on her forehead breaks, 
Throw Thou a thunderous wing above— 
Be lightning for the land we love! 
From the Atlantic Monthly, 
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Letters From the People 


Secretary Lane’s Report 
Denver Colo., Dec. 31, 1915. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

We have a statesman at Washington 
all wool, yard wide, 2,000 Ibs. to the 
ton and any other synonyms for a genu- 
ine true, broad-visioned man, of which 
I have known this im- 
time but am 


you can think. 
portant fact for some 
freshly reminded of it by re-reading his 
Annual Report. 

By the way, it seems strange that a 
State paper of such merit should have 
occupied so little space, editorially or 
otherwise, while President Wilson’s 
wedding, a matter chiefly personal, took 
up whole columns day after day. 

This report is a model of compact 
brevity and completeness, seeming to 
omit nothing that need be said and 
saying nothing useless. Every word 
seems well chosen, giving exactly the 
right shade of meaning, and with all 
its vigorous truthfulness, it is cour- 
teous, tactful and diplomatic. 

Now that the President is safely mar- 
ried, I hope matters of public welfare 
may he vouchsafed a proper attention. 
To this end I want to quote extensively 
from Secretary Lane's report for 1015, 
though it is extremely difficult to select 
the best from so perfect a document. 

He speaks first of a fear, “how gen- 
eral I do not know * * * that the gov- 
ernment in both executive and legisla- 
tive branches will be so immersed in 
matters military and naval as to over- 
look these matters of less dramatic and 
perhaps less immediate concern. 

“Any such course would, I am sure, 
offend the most deep-seated instinct of 
our people, * * * 

“To have taken the prize for the 
largest pumpkin at the county fair, or 
to have milled more ore in a day than 
any other mine. or to have built the 
highest dam in the world—such things 
are to us adventures which make the 
game of opening a new country worth 
while.” 

How refreshing to hear of a great, 
big, broad-minded man who can see “ad- 
venture” in something that doesn’t of 
necessity involve the killing of anybody 
or anything! 

“Some months since I sought to learn 
what I could of the assets of this coun- 
try as they might be revealed by this 
department; * * * The United States 
produces every mineral that is needed 
in industry, and this can be said of no 
other country. * * * We can build a bat- 
tleship or an automobile (excepting the 
tires), a railroad or a factory entirely 
from the products of American mines 
and forests.” 

He speaks of the potash, phosphorus, 
etc., “to replenish the soil * * * so that 
we can feed the earth and keep it sus- 
tained,” and then says: “Our soil and 
climate are so varied that we can pro- 
duce all the grains, fruits, vegetables 
and fibers known to the temperate zone, 
and some found in the semi-tropics. 

“And to crown all these’ we have 
water power that can be made to gen- 
erate perhaps as much as 60,000,000 
horsepower.” 

TI hope he isn’t counting on using 
Niagara Falls, as some vandals are. 

“During the last fifty years the peo- 





Come to Our Advance Display of 
New Apparel and Hats for 
Winter Resort Wear 


A number of special features have been added which make this event of far greater 
importance and interest to everyone than ever before. We have on display at this time— 


Lingerie Frocks—Linen Tailleur Frocks—Afternoon Costumes 
Dinner and Dance Frocks—Spring Coats for All Occasions 
Spring Suits of Taffeta, Faille, Gros de Londres, Gabardine, etc. 
Misses’ Spring Suits, Dresses and Coats of Every Kind 
Women’s Hats for Traveling, Sports and General Outdoor Wear 
Women’s and Misses’ Sweaters and Sweater Coats, Including 
Imported Angora Sweater Coais and All-Skin-Knit Jersey 


Sweaters and 


We Have Formally Opened Our New Shop 
for Women’s Sports Clothing 
Our new Sports Shop, which is devoted exclusively to Sports Clothing 


Women, was formally opened Monday and is now ready to supply whatever apparel 
needs you may have for the pursuit of all kinds of outdoor sports. 


(Third Floor) 


for 





ent and future use. 


Our Largest and Best January Sale of White 


is now in progress and is proving to be the biggest and most successful event of 
its kind that we have ever held. The wo cthwhile savings offered on the choicest 
of new Muslin Underwear, Corsets, Il aists, Linens, IVhite Goods, Sheets and 
Pillowcases, Cottons, Laces, Embroideries, ete., warrant liberal buying for pres- 
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ple of the United States have uttered 
two-thirds of all the revolutionary 
epoch-making inventions of the world, 
ranging from the telephone and the in- 
candescent lamp to Wright's aeroplane 
and high-speed steel. Each day we 
issue an average of 200 letters patent 
to American inventors, and the number 
of inventions is increasing with the 
years. 

“There are over 20,000,000 boys and 
girls in the public schools of the United 
States. 

“These, 
United States as 
one department—lands and waters and 
mines, inventors and chemists and en- 
gineers, and a new generation coming on 
which will add still further to the ad- 
venturous annals of peace.” 

I like that phrase—“‘the adventurous 
It re-emphasizes the 


then, are the assets of the 
revealed in but this 


annals of peace.” 
fact that you can be adventurous with- 
out getting ready for a fight. 

When it comes to Secretary Lane’s 
political and economic views as related 
to the development of the resources, he 
so admirably sets forth, I have to con- 
fess ignorance; and so, perhaps, I was 


too hasty in calling the report perfect 
I do know, though, that not long ago 
he spoke of certain agricultural dis- 
tricts in Colorado which were lagging 
in development and declared that “when 
he went there and found the banks were 
charging the farmers twelve per cent he 
did not wonder at the arrested develop- 
ment.” 

Secretary Lane is a Canadian by birth 
I am glad of that, for 

One is, that he will 
befuddled by a 


as I am ttold. 
several reasons. 


never have his brain 
presidential bee buzzing in his bonnet 
Another is, that he possibly he 
made President without a change in the 
Constitution and that takes so long he 
would be dead before it could be brought 


He is altogether too good stuff 


can't 


about. 
for presidential timber. 

And lastly, I am glad he can never 
be nominated for President because I 
might be tempted to vote for that un- 
democratic excrescence, imitation king, 
we call President, if he should he a 
candidate for the presidency 
have not done since 1900, and hope I 


a thine IT 


may never again be guilty of doing 
CELIA BALDWIN WHITEHEAD. 





Telephone Forest 7310. 


AL'CE MARTIN 


COURS DE DANSE 

STUDIO BLDG., Tayler and Olive 

Member New York Society 
Teachers of Dancing; Member 
American Society Professors of 
Dancing, New York City; Grad- 
uate Chalif Normal School of 
Dancing, New York City; Dele- 
gate Congress of Dancing Teach- 
ers, New York City, 1913, 1914, 
1915. Winner of First Prize In- 
ternational Dance Contest, Paris, 
1913. Member L’Academie Mon- 
daine de la Danse, Paris, France. 











Schoen’s Musical Art Building 
Both Phones Violin Studio 











Parerga and Prolegomena 
St. Louis, Jan. 2, 
I:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror 
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might 


Wilson 


Roose, elt 


The one Republican 


possibly beat is Theodore 
T. R. has 


He is a bolter 


endearing qualities, but 


He is a third-terme: 
He pro-[nglish and anti- 


German; 


s violently 


would do his damnedest to 
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the present sale, as advances are sure to come. 


Buy Now and Save Money. 


B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., 


CUCU OCU eee COCO ee 


Beautiful Crisp Undermuslins 


Regardless of the advances in cotton, and the seemingly impossible trade conditions which harass the 
lace and embroidery industries in Europe, we can say that we were never better prepared than at the 
present time to supply you with these dainty garments. 

Our buyer was forewarned many months ago, and made plans for these sales which we are now 


The prices are remarkably low and we urge our friends and patrons to take advantage of 
Lay in your spring needs in these lines, and heed our 
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Broadway, Washington Avenue and St. Charles Street. 
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drag this country into the war on Eng- 
land’s side. 

Two million stalwart Republicans 
would vote for Wilson (assuming the 
President’s renomination) if the Repub- 
licans should nominate Roosevelt. 

A lot of other voters would say: 
“No third term for any man!” 

Enough German Republicans would 
vote for Wilson—or go fishing on elec- 
tion day—to finish Teddy’s rout. 

But the Republicans are not crazy, so 
won’t nominate T. R. 

Any other Republican likely to be 
named by his party will poll the normal 
protective tariff majority of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 votes, leaving Wilson the 
Solid (ivory) South. 

This country has had a belly full of 
Utopians and academicians; it wants 
and means to have a business man at 
the helm during the next eight years. 
The amateur performance is near ended. 
Watch old Homos Americanus waiting 
over there in the wings with the hook! 
As for Rathom of the Providence Jour- 


Viereck of the Fatherland, 
though I greatly admire them both, | 


nal and 


sometimes wish the noisy devils would 
go have it out man-fashion “somewhere 
in France” and let us be quiet for a 
few minutes here in our peace-loving 
Irish-American country. 
McCorx_eE McNass. 
fe 


This Bum Show Town 


December 28, 1915. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Having read in the issue of December 
24th your article, “This Bum Show 
Town,” I modestly arise to ask for a 
definite and exact diagnosis. As a non- 
theatregoer, I decline to be denounced 
in wholesale terms. Nor will I permit 
a city which is so highly honored as to 
be the home of the best contemporary 
school of literature in America (the 
Mirror School), and the most significant 
literary weekly now published, to be de- 
nounced in wholesale terms. 

Let us have the concrete facts. Where 


are our dramatic diagnosticians? In the 
first place, I am not convinced until I 
see definite figures and a_ broad-gauge 
comparison with conditions in other 
cities, that the facts are even apparently 
unfavorable to St. Louis. In the sec- 
ond place, | am not certain that even if 
the facts do appear unfavorable, the 
conclusion is necessarily to the discredit 
of St. Louis. May it not well be that 
with the change that is going on in 
public amusements and the gradual de- 
terioration of the stage, St. Louis has 
entered an emphatic protest against the 
rather inferior average which has been 
handed out to the public here, which 
formerly indicated, in no uncertain 
terms, its appreciation of good things 
on the stage. If this is so, it is not 
strange that a few good things should 
suffer with the many inferior. 

3ut, in any event, without undertaking 
any solution of the problem myself, I 
would suggest that we have definite 
facts and figures before pronouncing 
condemnation. It is certain that a city 


7 Saint Louis Architectural Club? 


7, 514 Culver Way (go0o Olive) 7 


ite 
The most artistic and adaptable Yj 
Small Hall in the City for 


Private Receptions, Dances, etc. 
° House Committee. 7 





in which the Mirror and the MIRRoR 
School of Literature flourish, possesses 
no small appreciation of the best things 
in art and literature. We demur to 
the dramatic indictment, until all the 
particulars are given. 

A Non-THEATRE GOING READER OF THE 


MIRROR. 
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A Prayer for a Friend Out of Sight 
63 Vandeventer Place, 
St. Louis. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
I have just been reading in a recent 
copy of the Mirror the reproduction of 
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Here Is a Picture Story of the 


January White Sales 


It is a narrative of the things that are close to every woman’s heart. 
Small wonder that feminine interest is centered on the 


Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co. 


where during this month, not only the most lavish varieties, but rare 
economies are the rule in 


IMPORTED AND AMERICAN LINGERIE 


Blouses White Goods Embroideries 
Laces Corsets Linens 
Sheetings Bedding 
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the so-called Gladstone Prayer, and so 
I take the liberty of sending you the 
enclosed clipping which lately came into 
my possession and which refers to this 
same prayer. It does not seem of any 
vital importance who the author may 
have been, but it interested me and | 
send it for what it is worth. 
Yours truly, 
SERENA GAL? SHAPLEIGH. 

(Mrs. Rogers W.) 
To the Editor of The Churchman: 

It has come to my knowledge that 
this well-known and “most comfortable” 
prayer is now published in the United 
States as having been written by Mr. 
Gladstone. 

This is a curious error, and as I had 
the satisfaction of making the Prayer 
known to the public, I feel bound to 
supply the facts. The prayer was writ- 
ten in 1872 by the Rev. William 
Griffiths, afterwards rector of Shelsley 
Beauchamp. It was written for the use 
of some who were mourning the death 
of a young man suddenly cut off. 

In 1884 it was given to me in manu- 
script, and about ten years later [I had 
it printed and published. It met with 
an instantaneous welcome, at home and 
abroad; and the revered author, with 
whom I was in correspondence for many 
years, wrote of it as “the miracle of 
my ministry.” Mr. Griffiths took great 
pains in preparing it for a second edi- 
tion, and gave the right of printing it to 
Mr. A. Phillips, Northill, Biggleswade. 

I am not aware that Mr. Gladstone 
ever saw the Prayer. Certainly he had 
nothing to do with the authorship of it. 

Mr. Griffiths died in 1907. 

GEORGE W. FE. RUSSELL. 

18 Wilton Street, London, S. W. 
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About Patriotism 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 27, 1915. 
Editor Reedy’s Mirror: 
St. Louts, Mo. 

My Dear Sir :— 

I have read with great interest in 
your issue of December 24th, W. M. 
R.’s “Reflection” entitled, “Why Ger- 
‘many Looms So Great,” in which he 
depicts the intense and unswerving loy- 
alty of Germans the world over, and 
to which Germany in a very large 
measure owes her dominating efficiency. 
In contrast to this, let me call your 
attention to a recent address of Senator 
Lewis, of Illinois, delivered before the 
New England Society of Pennsylvania. 
The Senator points out that in the past 
ten years there seemed to be nothing in 
America American 
could find to praise. 
parently, has been unworthy of support 
or credit. Every form of human enter- 
prise was attacked. 
which proved successful, 
vidual who rose into prominence, be- 
came the target of a system of criticism 
which sought to destroy without reason. 
“The result the Senator, 
“that in the last twenty years the native- 
born American and the imported Amer- 
ican have known nothing of America 
except that it was a place where all 
other Americans certified there were 
no men of honor, no things of decency, 
no institution in which any man could 
have a purpose that was not unworthy.” 
All this in explanation of the difficulty, 
or impossibility, of hyphenated Amer- 
icans becoming loyal citizens. It is a 


which the native 


Everything, ap- 


Every industry 


every indi- 


was,” said 
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mediate wants. 





White & Linen 


Merchandise. 


Turn to Famous-Barr Co.’s Daily Newspaper Announcements for Up- 
to-the-Minute News About the 


January 


Undermuslin, 








Sales 








Now In Progress 


Months of careful planning and advantageous buying are reflected in 
the wonder saving chances presented. Never before have such elaborate 
preparations been made for similar events. 


Piled high in the Muslinwear Section are great mounds of dainty white 
under garments, in unending .assortment of styles for milady to choose from. 


Possibly not in many years will we be ina position to duplicate the pres- 
ent low prices on Linens and White Goods. 


Far-sighted shoppers are anticipating future as well as supplying im- 
Truly remarkable offerings merit enthusiastic buying. 





— 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS’ 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 82.50 in 
Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 


. 








stinging, bitter arraignment, but one 
that is, unfortunately, entirely true. The 
Senator then proceeded to call attention 
to the indifference of American citizens 
to their civic duties in their careless 
neglect of the suffrage and proposed 
that laws be enacted compelling  citi- 
zens to exercise this right under pen- 
alty of eventually being deprived of it. 
What a commentary on our civic degen- 
eration! The thing that our fathers 
hought with their blood and treasure 
amidst indescribable hardships and _ pri- 
vations we, their children, esteem so 
lightly that we indifferently cast it 
aside! In discussing our Government 
recently with a friend, he remarked that 
we had an ideal form of government— 
its only fault was it required one hun- 
dred per cent patriotism to make it ef- 
fective. The Germans give one hundred 
per cent patriotism to the Fatherland; 
why shouldn’t Americans do as well by 
their country? The German nation is 
the most efficient on earth—the United 
States the least efficient. 
is intensely patriotic—the American su- 
premely indifferent, sneering 
and pessimistic about everything and 


How long are 


The German 
cynical, 


everybody American. 
we going to stand for this? How long 
before we are all going to begin “hol- 


lering” for the U. S—“our country, 


may she ever be right, but our country, 


right or wrong!” One thing is ‘dead 


sure’—if we don't do it, nobody else 
will, E. C. Porrer. 
ote 
. 


The Warfield Engagement 
St. Louis, Jan. 3. 1916 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

In view of the theatrical situation re- 
cently featured in your columns, I beg 
to call your attention to the following: 

Yesterday I talked with a lady who 
had been to a show that was running 
at the Olympic last week (the name 
She had 
gone with a party on one of the nights 
during the holiday week. I asked what 
sort of a house it was and she said it 


made no impression on me). 


was well filled; she did not see a vacant 
seat. 

I have sent over this morning for 
three seats for the Wednesday matinee 
for Warfield and the best I could get 
for my party was the fourteenth row. 
I was somewhat surprised to find the 
price $2 per, and to learn, as it was 
graphically expressed to me, that the 
ticket office still acts as if they were 
doing you a very great favor to sell you 
a ticket. The dialogue which: occurred 
at the ticket office (which was faith- 
fully repeated to me) was anything but 
inviting, in fact, it would involve no 








“THE PRIVATE CAR TONE” 
AUTO SERVICE 





Now $2.00 to $3.00 per hour. 
Measured at the rate of 
$1.50 per hour, plus 20c for 
each mile. 


Minimum charges ...... $1.50 
No hourly charge over $3.00 
Trips limited to 465 


miles within 10 hrs....15.00 
Additional miles, each... .30 


MARSHALL BROS. LIVERY CO. 


5263 Delmar Ave. Majestic Hote} 

















very great hyperbole to say that it was 
more than annoying and little, if anvy- 
thing, short of insulting. 

All of this is forwarded t@& vou with 
the most sympathetic consideration for 
the theatrical situation. Is it not pos- 
sible that in other towns you speak 
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of where the business has picked up, 


the managers may also have studied 
their own local problem sympathetically 
and may meet the public at least cour- 
teously ? Ei oF YALE. 

| There were good houses in the latter 
part of holiday week. As for the boys 
in the box-office, a very little rush now 
gets them “rattled”; it’s so unusual. The 
Olympic was not crowded at Monday 
“The Flying 


There was no top house at 


night’s performance of 
Dutchman.” 
all.—Editor the Mirror. | 
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Actor’s Fund Campaign 

In behalf of the Million 
paign organized this year by the Board 
of Trustees of the Actors’ Fund of 
America, Mr. John |. 
of the late Santa Claus Christmas Fund 


Dollar Cam- 


Galuck, manager 


Campaign, which was so successful, has 
been appointed director-general of the 
expositions in the various cities which 
at present are to hold New 
York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Buf- 
falo and Philadelphia. 
tions are to take place in April during 
the celebration of the 3ooth anniversary 
of Shakespeare’s death, and will occur 
that 
Committees are to be formed in 


bazaars: 


These exposi- 


during week and the succeeding 
weeks. 
the various cities at once, and a special 
series Of important and novel exhibits 
and other attractions is to be arranged in 
the various towns under local auspices, 
professional and. social. 
; 
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Report of Board of Control of City 
Art Museum 


On the 10th day of January, 1913, Mr. 
R. A. Holland was duly appointed Di- 
rector of the Art Museum by the Board 
of Control and almost immediately the 
members of the Board began to receive 
letters attacking not only 
the professional, but the 
reputation and character of Mr. Hol- 
land. Many such letters were also re- 
ceived by Mrs. Holland. At the 
time, and evidently from. the 


anonymous 
personal 


same 
same 
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Y% Among those good resolu- 
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y tions, how about one for 
7, the purity and flavor of 
Y ‘The sip before dinner?” 
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Club Cocktails 


in all varieties have for 
years been the selection of 
connoisseurs, who do not 
judge carelessly. 


WN 


They base their preference 
on the smoothness and 7 
flavor due ta correct blend- 2 
ing of highest grade liquors 7 
by experts and careful aging 7 
in wood. 


You will 
verdict. 












agree with their 
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DAVID NICHOLSON GROCERY CO. 


St. Louis Distributors 
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source, many letters were received re- 
flecting upon the reputation and char- 


acter of Miss Borggraefe, Secretary 
of the Art Museum. The Board of 


ignored these communications 
for many reasons, chiefly because Mr. 
Holland and Miss Borggraefe merited 
the entire respect and confidence of the 
Board. 
On the 
there was published in the 
St. Louis a letter which purported to 
have been written from New York and 
mailed in New York on the 10th day of 
September by Miss Borggraefe to Mr. 
Holland. The so-called original of this 
letter was sent anonymously to the 
Kfficiency Board and also each mem- 
ber of the Board of Control received 
and an anonymous letter set- 


Control 


day of November, 1915, 
press of 


2nd 


a COpy 


ting forth in detail that the letter in 
question had been found by someone 
in Forest Park. 


Immediately after this letter was 
published, there was a decided attempt 
made (also anonymously) to influence 
the Board of Control to summarily dis- 
miss both Mr. Holland and Miss Borg- 
It is needless to say that the 
Board of Control gave little 
this anonymous influence. 

The Board, however, at once consult- 


graefe. 
heed to 


ed Hon. Henry W. Kiel, and he was 
fully informed of what action the 
Board contemplated. The Mayor ex- 
pressed his entire confidence in the 
Board and stated that any action that 
they might take would meet with his 


entire and hearty approval 

The original of the letter, after pass- 
ins through the Mavyor’s hands, was 
turned over to Mr. Holland who at once 
und in the presence of Miss Borggraefe, 
delivered the letter to the Board of 


Control and not only requested, but 
demanded that a most thorough and 
searching investigation be made. The 
Board of Control at once pave out a 
statement to the press and requested 


Claimed to have 
before it. No 
has the 


that the 
found the 
appeared nor 


person who 
letter appeat 
one has Board 
nor any member received any informa- 
tion regarding the letter, the finding 
of it, When found or any 
circumstances connected with the tind- 
Notwithstanding ap- 


Where or 


ing of the letter. 
parent conspiracy, but in justice to the 
both 
Borggraefe, the 


deliberation, de- 


repeated 
Miss 
eareful 


urgent and requests of 
Mr. Holland and 


Board, after 


cided to make a thorough investiga- 
tion and to this end Mr. Samuel B&B. 


McPheeters, an attorney, was employed 
by the and instructed to 
ascertain the facts and report his find- 


Board was 
ings, and his reasons to the Board. 

All the turned 
him and he 
tion as he deemed proper, unhampered 
by any 
from the 


papers Were over to 


Was left to take such aec- 
suggestions or justructions 


Board or any member of the 


Board. 
This investigation has been com- 
pleted and the results have been in 


report of Mr. Me 
All papers, let- 


corporated in the 
Pheeters to this Board. 
ters and documents connected with the 
investigated The letter in 
submitted to three hand 
Kach of the experts, 


case were 
question was 
writing experts. 
Was of the opin- 


acting independently, 


ion that the letter in question was not 


written by Miss Borgeraefte. The in- 
vestigation also convinced the Board 
that the letter had never been re 


ceived by Mr. Holland, and further that 
the letter in question had not 
found as claimed, but manufac- 
tured in the furtherance of a 
to injure the professional reputation 
and character of both Mr. Holland and 
Miss Borgegraefe. The Board ot 
trol therefore is unanimously of the 
opinion and belief: 

First: That the letter in 
was not written by Miss 
nor received by Mr. Holland. 

Second: That the 
received at numerous times during the 
last two years by members of the Board 
of Control and the anonymous letters 
also sent to and printed in the publie 
press of this city, including the letter 


been 
was 


scheme 


Con- 


question 


Borgeraefe, 


anonymous letters 
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ONE YEAR IN NEW YORK, 
SIX MONTHS IN CHICAGO 


IN A LEGENDARY PLAY OF THE SEA 


VAN DER DECKEN 


NEXT SUNDAY—Wed. Mat. 25ce to $1. 


“ON TRIAL” 


THE ORIGINAL CHICAGO CAST AND PRODUCTION, 
Seats 'YThursday—Eves. 50c to $2.00 


NOW PLAYING 
DAVID WARFIELD 


By David Belasco. 





Sat. Mat. 50c to $1.50 








SHUBER 


The Ting-a-ling 
Musical Triumph 


ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN PRESENTS 


“‘HIGH 
JINKS’? haunting Melodies 


Week Beginning Sunday, January 9th 
$1 Matinees Wed. and Sat. 


with its wealth of 








Night Prices 25c-$1.50. 








St. Louis 


Friday at 3:00 


Saturday at 8:15 
Tickets $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 


Soloist—MARIE CASLOVA 


Famous St. Louis Violinist 








Symphony 
Orchestra 


MAX ZACH, CONDUCTOR 


ODEON 








“POP” Concert 


Parquet 50¢ 


Sunday at 3:15 
Popular Program — Popular Prices 
Baleony 25c 


Doors Open 2:00 P. M. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c-20c fre eek 


THE NEW LEADER COMEDY AND MUSICAL, with Jack Delman 
ALLEN’S ORIGINAL CHEYENNE MINSTRELS 





DORSCH and RUSSELL 
“Musical Railroaders,”’ 


MORGAN AND STEWART 
In Their “Jitney Banquet.” 
DUNBAR AND TURNER 
In Unique Comedy Called ‘‘Next.” 
HAYES AND IVES 
In Dances of the Day. 


MORTON BROTHERS 
Presenting ‘“Paperology 
MICHAEL EMMETT & CO.,, 
The Irish Tenor and the Irish 
Beauty. 





ANIMATED WEEKLY 





And Comedy Pictures. 








AMERICAN THEATE 


JANE GREY in D. W. Griffith’s production, “LET KATY DO IT.” 


Starting Next Sunday Matinee 
at 2p. m. till 11 p. m. 





WILLARD MACK AND GEORGE FAUCETT in Thomas H. Ince’s production, 
“THE CORNER.” 





ed by ROSCOE ARBUCKLE, in 






Delmar & Hamilton 


Monday, January 10th, 
“BELIEVE ME, XANTIPPE” 
An Amusing and Exciting Comedy 
by the Author of the Latest Broad- 








Way Sensation, “Young America.” 
Now Playing: 
The Famous George Ade Musical 


Satire 


“The Sultan of Sulu” 


With Frank Moulan in his Original 
Role. 





The Keystone Comedies are bright and breezy. 
“KA ITY 
SAM BERNARD will be seen in “THE GREAT PEARL TANGLE.” 


‘SHENANDOAH 
| 








MABEL NORMAN, aassist- 
AND MABEL ADRIFT.” 


Grand and Shenandoah. 


Monday, January 10th, 


‘The Sultan of Sulu’’ 








“Ms, Wiggs 2 
Cabbage Patch” 


The Splendid Dramatization of the 
Funniest Novel of the Age. 











above referred to, emanated from one 
and the source, and that they 
were manufactured by some person or 
persons with malice and solely for the 


same 


injuring the reputation and 
Holland and Miss 


purpose ot 


character of Mr. 


Borggraefe. The Board of Control of 
the Art Museum wishes publicly and 
in permanent form upon the minutes of 
the meetings of the Board of Control 
of the Art Museum, to express its en- 
tire confidence in the personal integrity 





SS 


14 
of both Mr. Holland and Miss Borg 
graefe, and to further say that they 


city honest and 


have rendered the 
efficient service and that they both 
deserve and merit the support and 


confidence of the Board of Control of 
the Art Museum. 
(Signed) W. K. BIXBY 

Ss. L. SHERER 
DANIEL CATLIN 
D. R. FRANCIS 
EDW. MALLINCKRODT 
THOS. H. WEST 
WILLIAM H. LEE 
M. KOTANY 
CHARLES P. PETTUS. 


o. 2. & 
ee 
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Coming Sh 
“On Trial” is a great, new thing in 
drama. You must see it at the Olympic 
week, beginning Sunday evening. 
charged 


next 
In a court 
against the defendant is enacted to the 
smallest detail. It is a living vision. 
Scenically the play is immense. A com- 


scene the crime 


pany letter-perfect presents the piece in 


which the tension is tremendous. Here 
are thrills and fine artistry, too. 
fe 
“High Jinks” at the Shubert next 
week, beginning Sunday evening. It 


acts out a glorious jag on a marvelous 
It is French 
ling, dainty. No vaudeville coarse stuff. 
A frisky story that goes to pleasant 
Comedy with champagne effer- 
A big company. Pretty girls 
Why, it’s like a 
trip to Paris before the war. 
F 


od 


perfume. ~chic and spark- 


music. 
vescence. 


in gorgeous costumes. 


“Believe Me, Xantippe” is the next 
attraction to be given by the Park Play- 
ers. In the original cast at W. A. 
Brady’s 30th street theater, New York, 
were Jack Barrymore, Theodore Rob- 
erts, Frank Campau, Mary Young and 
two members of our Players, 
Alonzo Price and Henry Hull. In the 
Park revival, Hull will play the part 
created by Price, Leary the one created 
by Hull, while Mr. Price will, of course, 
The piece is by 


own 


direct the production. 
Fred Ballard, author of the present New 
York sensation, “Young America,” and 
was called the funniest play since 
“Charley’s Aunt.” George McFarland, a 
wealthy New Yorker, has been robbed 
so often that he has lost faith in the 
minions of the law. He wagers $30,000 
with his friends Thornton Brown and 
Arthur Brown, lawyer and detective re- 
spectively, that he can commit a felony 
months. He 
forges a check and gets away. After 
eleven months he falls into the hands 
of Dolly Kamman, daughter of the 
sheriff of a remote Colorado mountain 
seen the hand-bills 


and escape for twelve 


county, who has 
offering a reward for his capture. His 
habitual use of the expression, “Believe 
Me, Xantippe” betrays him. Dolly also 
captures a real, Western bad man and 
puts her two prisoners in one bed. Happy 
ending. Miss Neilson plays Dolly; 
Mitchell Harris, McFarland; William 
Macauley, the Western “crook”; Stanley 
James, the sheriff; Henry Hull, the law- 
yer friend; and George Leary, the de- 
tective. Loretta Wells is Western type, 
while the Players’ capable second wo- 
man, Vessie Farrell, has a fine role as 
Dolly's aunt. This play goes to the 
Shenandoah on Monday, January 17th. 

This week at the Park the Park 


Opera Company, with Frank Moulan in 
the lead, is giving a wonderful revival 
of that best of comic operas, “The Sul- 
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tan of Sulu.” The popularity of this 
specimen of George Ade’s humor at its 
best is unfailing. It moves to the Shen- 
andoah on the 


This week at the Shenandoah “Mrs. 


oth inst. 


Wievs of the Cabbage Patch” is making 


new records for attendance. 
; 


oe 
7 


The American, where the famous Tri- 
angle Plays are presented for the first 
time, offers lovely Jane Grey, in a mod- 
ern Cinderella entitled, “Let Katy Do 
It,” a play full of Griffith spectacles of 
derring-do in Mexico and on the bor- 
Tully Marshall heads the support- 
Willard Mack and George 
in “The Corner,’ a 


der. 
ing company. 
Fawcett are seen 
powerful and fascinating tale of the in- 
iquity of economic oppression of the 
poor. The Keystone 
comedies are bright and breezy. Mabel 
Norman, assisted by Roscoe Arbuckle, 
“Fatty and Mabel Adrift,” 
Sennett 


It is an Ince film. 


will be seen in 
with a surprise to unmask. 
vives a new angle to film comedy in “The 
featuring Sam 
four 


Tangle,” 
stars in 


Great Pearl 


Bernard. — Four pro- 
grammes every week are certainly full 
value for the price of 10c and 20¢. 

ro 


~ 


“The New Leader,” depicting a Mon- 
day morning vaudeville rehearsal in a 
vaudeville theater, will be the headliner 
at the Grand Opera House for next 
week. Jack Delman, who takes the 
principal role in “The New Leader,” is 
one of the funniest actors in quiet hu- 
mor, funny dialect and general “action” 
ever seen in vaudeville. Allen’s Original 
Cheyenne Minstrels present “A Cowboy’s 
Life at Twilight.” Dorsch and Russell, 
the “Musical Railroaders,” in a railroad 
setting make music on lanterns, switch 
lights and other railroad paraphernalia. 
Morgan and Stewart, clever farceurs, 
do a shriekingly funny “Jitney Banquet” 
sketch, in a typical ‘one arm” dairy 
lunch room. Dunbar and Turner, in 
their unique comedy act called “Next”; 
Hayes and Ives, in dances of the day; 
Morton Brothers, presenting ‘‘Paper- 
ology,” harmonica experts; Michael Em- 
mett and Company, the Irish tenor and 
the Irish beauty, in their sketch “A 
Glimpse of Ireland,” and animated and 
comedy pictures are other numbers on 


the programme. 

% 
Scheff is another Columbia 
She comes next Monday 
for a week. The petite diable of grand 
opera, music’s supremest coquette, star 


Fritzi 
achievement. 


of a score of successes, will sing her 
own songs to August Kleinecke’s music. 
After her, Kate Elinore and Sam Wil- 
liams in an absurdity, “The Hunter and 
Next J. C. Nugent, 


oddity, 


the Huntress.” 
author-comedian, in his own 
“The Regular,” assisted by Jule York. 
Ensuing that, 1,000 pounds of Primrose 
Four—Bobb Webb, Charles Reinhart, 
Norman Stanley, Bob Gibner. Then 
Wilson & Lenore, novelty entertainers; 
Galetti’s Baboons in “A Day at the 
Races”; Mignonette Kokin, the some- 
what different girl; Margot Francois 
& Company, comic tumblers on stilts; 
the Orpheum Weekly. 

% 

Next Sunday night will be a benefit 
performance at the Victoria Theatre 
for Paul Dietz, the juvenile hero of the 
German Stock Co. The play will be 
that favorite of German theatre-goers, 
“The Golden Eva.” He will play the 
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These fifteen tales by Harris Merton 
Lyon are done by a man of rare 
genius—a man whose work you sim- 
ply must know if you are interested 
in short-story masterpieces. No con- 
sideration of present day American 
literature is complete without an in- 
clusion of Lyon’s masterful studies 
of our life. GRAPHICS ranks 
shoulder to shoulder with the shorter 
work of Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Tcheckov, de Maupassant. The un- 
forgettable “2oooth Christmas” is 
known to Socialists the world over. 


The Most POWERFUL Book 
Of Short Stories 


GRAPHICS 


Published by William Marion Reedy, 


by any living American Writer 
is Lyon’s 


Here are tales of social significance, 
caustic arraignments of social injus- 
tices—yet not mere propaganda, but 
memorable literature, powerful in its 
irony, inspiring in its bursts of melo- 
dious beauty. GRAPHICS isn’t just 
another book of short stories that 
you'll read and throw away. It’s a 
book you'll keep by you to_re-read, 
quote and argue about. 
You'll thank Reedy we! NET 
having published it an 
this ad for having called $1 -00 
your attention to it. 

St. Louis, Mo. 














COLUMBIA 


Engagement Extraordinary 
JOE WEBER AND LEW FIELDS 


In Their World-Famous Characters 
Mike and Meyer 





HAN PING CHIEN 
Presenting the Wonderful 
“Pekin Mysteries” 





STERLING VAUDEVILLE 
2:15—Twice Daily—8:15 
BERT FITZGIBBON 
The Original Daffy Dil 





EMILY FRANCIS HOOPER AND 
ELLSWORTH COOK 
MISSES LIGHTNER AND 
ALEXANDER 
ELSIE FAY 
REX COMEDY CIRCUS 





ORPHEUM TRAVEL WEEKLY 


Mats. 10c¢ to 50c—Eves. 10c to 75e 








STAN DAR 


THE REAL BURLESQUE HOUSE OF ST. LOUIS 


The Tip-Top Girls 


HOME OF FOLLY 
2 FROLICS DAILY 





With “PRINCESS LUBA MEROFF” and FRANK HARCOURT. 
Next Week—LADY BUCCANEERS. 








The Problem Solved 
“Where Te 
Ge Tonight.” 





““GICARDI’S”’ 


HIGH OLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT. 


Under Cover And 
: en Air 
WINTER GARDEN 





A. J. CICARDI 








goldsmith’s apprentice, Peter. He de- 
serves a crowded house. Lora Duino 
will play Zva. 
~ 

The Olympic Theatre announces the 
following attractions for immediate en- 
gagement: Following David Wartield 
this week, comes “On Trial,” which be- 
gins its engagement Sunday, January 9. 
Beginning Sunday, Jan. 16, “Adele,” one 
of the prettiest of the new light operas, 
will be heard for a week. Cyril Maude 
will begin his long deferred engagement 
in “Grumpy” on Monday, Jan. 24, on 
which date the College Club will hold 
its annual benefit. The Ziegfeld Follies, 
perhaps the most popular attraction of 
the year, will follow, beginning Sunday 
night, January 30, and on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 6, “Kick In,” the latest sensational 


melodrama, will be disclosed. 
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This Week’s Symphonies 

Marie Caslova will 
at the Symphony concerts this week, Fri- 
Saturday evening. 


play her violin 
day afternoon and 
She is a world’s wonder on that instru- 
ment. She is a pretty St. Louis girl. 
A few years ago, while still a pupil in 
a St. Louis High School, she appeared 
as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony 


Orchestra. What she then did justified 
her going abroad to study under the 
famous teacher, Sevcik, who had tutored 
Kreisler, Kubelik and Kocian. Later 
she coached with Carl Flesch and Arrigo 
Serato. Returning, her career in recital 
has been a violinistic triumph here and 
in Canada. Recently in New York the 
enthusiasm of the dilettante and society 
audience enforced five or six recalls and 
encores and a final crowding of the 
stage by her admirers. The spirit of 
her work won the critics. Its tone is 
strong and sure; her interpretation thor- 
ough and mature. Her number with the 
St. Louis Orchestra is the D’Ambrosio 
Concerto, never heard previously in St. 
Louis, and though she has played it on 
the recent tour of college towns in IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Missouri. Here is 
the complete programme: 
POMC oo iniccnscnsss Symphony in D Minor 
I Lento; Allegro non troppo 

II Allegretto 

Ill Allegro non troppo 
D’Ambrosio ..Concerto for Violin, 

in B minor, Op. 29 

I Grandioso, molto moderato e 

sostenuto 
II Andante 


TII Allegro 
Casella............Rhapsody, “Italia,” Op. 11 


The Franck D minor symphony is a 
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universal favorite, not lately played 
here, and its presentation will undoubt- 
edly be most welcome to Symphony 
patrons. 

Next Sunday’s “Pop” concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra will consist entire- 
ly of orchestral numbers, varied and 
contrasted. There are the Symphonic 
Poem of Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” a Vic- 
tor Herbert selection, a Strauss waltz, 
and Massenet’s charming “Last Sleep of 
the Virgin,” by Massenet. The pro- 
gramme: 

1. Coronation March from “Henry 
VIII’ Music Sctanactuessccccescesaes eRe 
2. Overture to “Zanetta”...............Auber 
3. Selection from “Samson = and 
Delilah” .. Saint-Saens 
4. “Le dernier sommeil de la 
Vierge” ‘4 Deatereeces Massenet 
5. Selection “Mademoiselle 
Modiste” picmdaatas tates Herbert 
6. Symphonic Poem, ‘Finlandia’ 
Sibelius 
Strauss 


from 


1. Waite, “foys of Life”... 
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A Farrar Concert 
Geraldine Farrar is offering a most 
attractive programme for her concert at 
the Odeon, to-night, with Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, Ada Sassoli, harpist, 
and Richard Epstein, accompanist. Miss 
Farrar’s “Carmen” has been the sensa- 
tion of two seasons and it is said her 
“Habanera” even as it must be given on 
the concert platform, is full of thrills. So 
great is the art of Reinald Werrenrath, 
that he is sharing honors with the great 
soprano from the Metropolitan every- 
where, nor is Miss Farrar at all dis- 
pleased at this, it being her rule to 
surround herself with the best. Ada 
Sassoli has toured twice with Madame 
Melba and is one of the foremost harp- 
ists of the world, and Richard Epstein 
is sought by the great singers for his 
excellent support at the piano. The 
program for Friday evening, January 
7th, is as follows: 
Aria “Hear Me Ye Winds and 
Waves" ome 
Mr. Werrenrath. 
Soli for Harp 
(a) Gavotte 
(b) Menuet 


(c) Impromptu 
Miss Sassoli. 


Haendel 


ww... kRameau 
...Massenet 
..Pierne 


3. Songs 
(a) Romanza “Connais tu 
le pays” (Mignon)........ Thomas 


(b) “Ouvre tes yeux”’........Massenet 
(c) Souvenir ......Bemberg 
(ad) Habanera from ‘‘Car- 

PRON moo rao xnSccnc enticsektasazarianensers Bizet 

Miss Farrar. 
4. Songs 

(a) Allerseelen Strauss 
(b) Lauf der Welt Grieg 
(c) Licht bs. . Sinding 


Mr. Werrenrath. 
5. Soli for Harp 
(a) Vielle Chanson..Clement Marot 


(b>) Le Boevet.......:.:.-. Zabel 
(c) Marionettes Ledesche 
Miss Sassoli. 
6. Songs 
(a) Stille Sicherheit.................. Franz 
(b) Volksliedchen ............ Schumann 
(ea) Bterniein ........-..-.--. Moussorgsky 
(d) Erstes Begegnen................ Grieg 


(e) Schneeglocken ....Gretchaninow 
Miss Farrar. 
7. Aria 
“Vision (Herodi- 
ade) a ee ep Massenet 
Mr. Werrenrath. 
8. Soli for Harp 
(a) Priere ) 
( 
( 


Fugitive” 


(b) Gnomes .........-Hasselmans 
(c) Gitana | 
Miss Sassoli. 
9. Aria 
“Un bel di’ from “Madame 
DO 6 a ee Puccini 


Miss Farrar. 
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Marts and Money 


somewhat better in the 
Hope- 


They feel 
Wall Street market and offices. 
ful deductions are drawn from the re- 
siliency of quoted values, the fine rail- 
road revenues, the uninterrupted ease in 
money rates, the prosperity of the cop- 
per and steel industries, and the financial 
diagnoses and prognoses incidental to 
the ushering-in of a new year. With 
respect to the latter, it should be said 
that most of them are indiscreetly lati- 
They take too much for 
They do 


tudinarian. 
granted on the optimistic side. 
not allow for the uncertainties on the 
other side of the Atlantic. They are 
too opportunistic. While the outlook 
for 1916 appears distinctly encouraging 
for the United States, it does not justify 
a smug complacency, or a confident as- 
sumption that the difficulties resultant 
from the economic and political collapse 
in Europe can never touch us to an im- 
portant extent. 

A prudent hopefulness is all we can 
fairly indulge in these initial days of 
1916. Commercially, financially, and in- 
dustrially, we are in substantially better 
conditions than the most unterrifiable 
optimist had dared to expect a 
ago. The enormous bank clearings and 
remarkable growth in railroad earnings 
prove this conclusively. Of similar sig- 
nificance is the continued brisk demand 
for investment securities, not alone in 
New York, but in all the principal cen- 
ters of the nation. It necessarily re- 
flects a progressive accumulation of sur- 
plus wealth among all classes of the 
people. Roughly estimated, we are now 
adding to our riches at an annual rate 
of $2,250,000,000. This amount stands 
for an absolute maximum, in this re- 
spect, in the history of civilized man- 
kind. In the year prior to the outbreak 
of the war, the annual growth of sur- 
plus wealth in the United Kingdom, our 
placed at 


year 


nearest competitor, was 
$2,000,000,000. 

It would appear, therefore, that Wall 
Street’s perfervid worshipping of Mam- 
mon should be considered well support- 
ed by the statistical arrays of facts and 
figures that official and private oracles 
now furnish for the columns of the 
newspapers and magazines. We are pros- 
pering. We are doing the business at 
home and abroad. We are draining 
Europe of its hoardings of 
gold. But can we, in view of the car- 
nage and earnestly 
expect to remain in our felicitous state 
There’s the rub. 


precious 


chaos in [urope, 
many moons longer? 
There’s the 
thoughtful student of things hesitate to 
commit himself in cock-sure fashion in 
Many years 
taught him 


question that makes the 


his vaticinatory attempts. 
of close observation have 
that progressive impoverishment among 
the customers of merchants and manu- 
facturers leads to dullness and unprof- 
itableness of business in due course o 
time. 

It has lately been declared by tutored 
authorities that the belligerent nations 
will spend nearly $50,000,000,000 for war 
purposes in Think of it, my 
Does it not seem to vou that 


1916. 
friends! 
such colossal expenditures must eventu- 
ally bring utter financial ruin and ex- 
traordinary disaster in general? How 
will it be 
given a continuation of the conflict in 


twelve months from now, 


the interim? Formidable problems, these. 
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Mercantile 





Your Future 


@ The “extra money” you 
have left after paying ne- 
cessary expenses can buy 
you one of two things— 
expensive habits or further 
prosperity through a sav- 
ings account at the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company. 
Which of these can you 
LIVE ON when age or 
lean years tap you on the 
shoulder ? 


@ The time to save money 
is when you are earning it. 
Start now—get your “‘little 
gray pass book” at the 
Mercantile—it is waiting 
for you. 
account. 


Our Savings Department is open 
Monday evenings until 7:30 o’clock 


(Subject to U. S. Supervision and Control) 


Eighth and Locust 


$1 starts YOUR 


Trust Co. 
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USEFULNESS 


This bank is organized under the 
wise provisions and careful safe- 
guards of the Missouri Banking 


Act. 
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Its value to the city of St. Louis is in 
direct proportion to its usefulness to 
all of its citizens. 


Let us prove our usefulness to you in 
1916 as we proved it to thousands of 
St. Louisans last year. 


We will welcome youraccount (savings, 
personal or business) to-day. 


St. Louis Union Bank 


Fourth and Locust 























They do not appear especially trouble- 
some to the average Wall Street specu- 
lator when rising and 
the stock-ticker reels off transfers at the 


quotations are 
rate of a million shares a day. But 
are calculated to furrow 
man of intellectual 


they surely 


the brow of every 


equipoise and acumen when he is seated 
in his den in the quiet hours of the 
evening. 

Compared with the levels of a week 
ago, the latest prices for representative 
certificates are either unchanged or a 
half or a full point higher. In several 
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cases, such as Anaconda Copper, Balti 


more & Ohio, ( hicago, M w ot Paul, 
Norfolk & Western, New York Central, 
and United States Steel, ruling figures 
connote new high records. Steady buy- 
ing for investment account is still in 


evidence in the cases of dividend-paying 


shares of superior promises. Otherwise, 


the inquiry is mostly speculative, and 
concentrated in copper, smelting, oil, and 
steel issues, which are constantly in the 
adroit hands of manipulators with pow- 


chief 


erful connections One of the 
favorites is Mexican Petroleum, a stock 
that has paid nothing to its holders 
since 1913, when 4 per cent was dis 
tributed. The present quotation is 124 
In January, 1915, purchases could be 
made at 51. It is generally expected on 
the “Street” that dividend payments 


should be resumed some time this year, 


as a result of the restoration of im- 


proved conditions in Mexico. The com- 
pany owns very valuable properties and 
“oushers” in the vicinity of ‘Tampico 
Stress is laid, also, among the oil fans, 
petroleum 


that 


on the advancing prices for 
Another oil 


and gasoline. stock 


has given an interesting account of it- 
Petroleum common 


little 


self is California 
This stock 
more than a year ago; 
Enthusiastic holders predict 50. 


was valued at 15% a 


the present value 


is 39. 
They point out that in 1912 sales were 
made at 72% Since the certificates 
were listed, three years ago, they have 
paid only 334 per cent. This is a trifling 
however, to the speculative 


Dividends are negligible quan- 


matter, 
crowd, 
tities when the Stock Exchange is in 
the throes of a real “bull” movement in 
mining shares, 


oil, copper, and other 


The California Petroleum Co. is a hold- 
ing concern. 

Prices for bonds are just about the 
same. After 
tional relapse, they rallied in correspond- 


suffering further frac- 


ing degrees in sympathy with the ad- 
vance from 9334 to 94'% in the quotation 
for the Anglo-French 5 per cent bonds, 
which the syndicate of underwriters re- 
The 


price to the syndicate itself was 96'4. 


tailed at 98 to private investors. 


For obvious reasons, these securities 
fluctuate in accordance with the cherac- 
ter of financial and war news from Lon- 
don and Paris. We are given to under- 
stand that 


been liberal purchasers of them in the 


capitalistic investors have 


last few days. The idea exists in some 
exalted circles that the securities should 
be worth 1oo by and by. Considering 
the vast banking power supporting them, 
a fulfillment of this forecast would not 
should be 


borne in mind, also, that they are guar- 
anteed by England and France jointls 


be surprising in the least. It 


The copper industry is engulfed in a 
Such is the 
gist of advices Elec- 
trolytic is priced at 23 cents a pound. 
Something like thirteen months ago it 
could be secured at 11 and 11% cents. 
The leading selling agencies report a 
from 


prosperity. 
from the 


hig wave of 
East. 


great rush of: orders, especially 
Europe. Last week's totality of 
amounted to 200,000,000 pounds. It is 
intimated that near-by deliveries are at 
a stiff premium, and that the price is 
likely to go up to twenty-five cents. The 
industry is 


sales 


existing condition of the 
taken to foreshadow still more satisfac- 
tory dividend rates in a number of in- 
stances. 

The end of the year and the January 
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and interest payments, esti- 


some financiers at $300,000,- 


dividend 
mated by 
coo, did not bring a hardening of time- 
loan rates in the New York market. Six- 
month accommodation remains at 3 per 
cent, prime mercantile paper at 3 to 34% 


in the international exchange market, 


the helpful development 
for demand sterling, 


Was a rise to 


$4.74 in the rate 
the best notch in quite a long time. The 
main cause for the additional improve- 
be sought in the incessant 


ment must 


liquidation of \merican securities for 
British and French account; also in spe- 
York 
in favor of The 
quotations for Austrian and Russian ex- 


cial financial transactions in New 
London and Paris. 
change established new absolute minima; 


they strongly suggested a severe de- 
preciation in the currencies of those two 
countries. Berlin exchange was steady 
at its sharply depressed level. 
According to a tabulation given out 
by L. F. Loree, president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad Co., European 
holding of American railroad bonds and 
shares were reduced  $480,892,000_ be- 
tween January 31 and July 31, 1915. The 
total vet owned on the other side, on the 
latter date, is placed at $2,223,150,000, 
The market value 1s given 
The 


remaining on. the 


par value. 
as $1,751,437,000. 

value of holdings 
other side at this date can hardly be 
It is not im- 


aggregate par 


more than $1,600,000,000, 
probable that the end of the war may 
see a complete transference of Amer- 
ican securities to New York. 


oe 
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Finance in St. Louts. 

In the St. Louis market trading was 
again on a modest scale, with prices 
well maintained in nearly all the prom- 
inent cases. There were no special fea- 
tures of interest. Brokers noted consid- 


erable investment buying for the ac- 


count of parties who are anticipating 
generous dividend and interest cheques 
course of the present month. 
and trust company 
regarded, in pretty good in- 


forty-four 


in the 
Bank 


relatively 


shares were, 


quiry, One hundred and 
Mississippi Valley Trust changed own- 
ership at 288,—an unchanged figure, 
which compares favorably with the best 
prices paid in the past two or three 
vears. 

Four shares of Boatmen’s Bank were 
taken at 150, and seventy Bank of Com- 
merce at 99.50, 99.75, and 100. St. 
Louis Union Trust displayed significant 
firmness, though there were no _ trans- 
fers of it. The bid price advanced sey- 
eral points, without eliciting any offer- 
There should be considerable ac- 
this of certificates be- 
fore long. The bank business is pros- 
perous, despite the cheapness of quoted 
interest A great many leading 
institutions in the large cities have de- 
highly satisfactory regular and 


INS. 


tivity in group 


rates. 


clared 
extra dividends in recent times. 

There were some sales of St. Louis 
City 4s, of 1929, at 100.62'%. Six thou- 
sand dollars Cass Avenue & F. G. Rail- 
way 4'4s were transferred at 96. United 
Railways 4s were not much in evidence, 
and a little lower in the bid price. No 
occurred in the common 
and preferred shares. Fifty shares of 
Ikly-Walker D. G. common were taken 
at 103. The enlivened demand for them 
is due to current rumors of a resump- 
tion of dividend payments. The high- 
est price paid in 1914 was 108. Marx 


transactions 
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This Bank has been in exist- 
ence sixty-seven years and has 
successfully withstood every 
financial crisis, including the per- 
fod of the Civil War. This se- 
curity speaks for itself. 


Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000.00 














N. E, Cor. Broadway and Olive St. 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


EDWARDS WHITAKER, President. 


WeE issue Certificates of 

Deposit in Sums of 
$50.00 and upwards, pay- 
able six or twelve months 
after date, bearing interest. 


All or any part of the 
deposit may be withdrawn 
at maturity in cash or renew- 
ed at the option of the 
holder. 
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NQ DEPOSIT, REQUIRED 
RESIDENCE CUSTOMERS 


BRANCHE: 
5028 N.GRAND ~ SO!2 S.GRANO 


Union Electric Light and Power (o 


12% & LOCUST 
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& Haas Clothing preferred stock made 
its début on the Board a_ few 
days ago; some of it was sold at 100. 


local 


No changes can be noted in the 
charges for commercial and time loans. 
The principal banks and trust companies 
are amply supplied funds, and 
would be glad to increase their loans 
materially, if the opportunities for do- 
It seems reason- 


with 


ing so were ayailable. 


able to believe that the inquiry for 
money should be decidedly larger in 
the next few months. 

oe 


Latest Quotations. 


Bid. Asked, 
Jefferson Bank............... 101 1c 
Mechanics-Am. National... 250 Bp sity 
Merchants-Laclede Nat. 9934 100 
State National Bank... 188 See 
Third National Bank ; 235 
Mercantile Trust...... 345 350 
Mississippi Valley Trust. 295 301 
St. Louis Union Trust... 35014 
Title Guaranty Trust. 11244 
United Railways, com 0% 
do pfd. .. ; 20 
QOS: sence: Pigedteecisunns 60378 =64 
St. L. and Sub. tst 5s... strove 108 
do gen. 5s......... Cie 74 
Broadway 4)AS...........0++- Cy be 
Cass Av. & F. G. 4%s... BON | bea 
St. L. & Mer. River 6s.... TOOBA® © scsosees 
Alton, Gran. & St. L. 5s 80 
Laclede Gas, pid...:......-... OO ard 
Missouri-Edison 56¢.......... 99% 100 
Ely & Walker, com..... eee. 
International Shoe, pfd. ; . 106% 
Marx & Haas, pfd............. 100 101 
Center Creek ae 2.25 2.65 
National Candy, com.. 7 
"(CUR a» 7: oe 
do. 26 pidi..:.:2 ve 80 
Chicago Ry. Equipment... ...... 88 
City of St. Louis 4s, 1928 10054 101% 
do 1929 eh Seas 10054 10114 
do 1931 10054 10014 
Ga: 1608) ene 100 10014 








EACH DAY. 


RANCH ‘ 
4912 DELMAR — 7214 S.BROADWAY 














Insurance 












You can sometimes make 
your life policy a more useful 
asset, by having it payable 
to your executor or admin- 







istrator. 







Your will then direct 
this Trust Company, as your 
collect the 


to its 


can 






Executor, to 






amount and attend 
disbursement to any benefi- 





clary you name. 






Our Trust Department will 
give you full details. 









Mississippi Valley 
Trust Co. 


N. W. Cor. 
FOURTH and PINE 








When passing behind a street car 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 
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Olive 1694 


You Want Business 


Direct Advertising 
Brings Direct Results 








The BRITT Direct Advertising Service is pre- 
pared to plan your campaign, prepare your 
copy, design your illustrations, produce the 
most effective printed matter, and mail it at 
proper intervals to your list of prospects of 
approved credit standing. 


DO YOU GET THAT? 








If You Do, Call Up 


BRITT 


Direct 
Advertising 

Service 
We’re Here To Help You 


Olive 1694 Central 3006 


Britt Printing & Publishing Co. SW. corner 














A LITERARY TREASURE REPRINTED 


The Works of the Wizard of Words 


BRANN, fhe Iconoclast 


Breeziest and Most Picturesque Hater of Shams 








His Speeches, Lectures and Writings 

















OFFICES FOR RENT 


NEW SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING 


‘f 


The Best 
Equipped and 
Best Located 
Offices in the 

City. 

















Holbrook-Blackwelder Real Estate Trust 
Company, Agent, 


E. A. KENNEDY Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building. 
Telephones: Main 1735, Central, 377-R. 
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Published by 
HERZ BROTHERS, 
Waco, Texas. 


Brann was an intellectual Titan. He had the Philosophy of Car- 
lyle, the Brilliancy of Voltaire, the Sarcasm of Desmoulins, the Poetry 


of Ingersoll. 


His writings are vitriolic. They reveal things as they are, burning 
away the veneer of smug respectability that so often covers hypocrisy. 


Published in Two Volumes. Price, $3.00 per Set, Net. 
Cloth Binding. 464 Pages Each. (Add 30 Cents for Postage.) 


De-luxe Edition, Bound in Half Morocco, $6.00 per Set. 


In the tragic death of W. C. Brann the world lost the most versa- 


tile pen of the century.—-Press. 


SEND ORDERS TO 


REEDY’S MIRROR 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Bell 
Telephone Directory 


GOES TO PRESS 


Tuesday, January 11th 


LL matters relating to new tele- 
phone listings and to changes in 
present listings should be arranged for 
on or before that date to insure getting 
into the new Directory. 


Why not arrange for telephone service for your 
home or place of business now, and get your 
name into the next Telephone Directory? 


Residence rates as low 











Sold by every dealer 
Howard E. Nichols, 





Gray Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 


2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for free trial 











<_=> Are Unexcelled for Headaches, Neuralgas, Insomnia, Women’s / s Aches and << and 
[\/- sills, Nervousness, and that “‘Swelled” ead following Over-Indulgencee 


3 EN 





UNSURPASSED FOR THE PAINS WOMEN ONLY KNOW 
IN CONVENIENT !0c AND 25c PACKAGES AT ALL DRUGGISTS 





fac-Simile P, S.—Use A-K Salve For Eczema and SKin Diseases. ac-Simile 





aan 
505-7 PINE ST. ” 
-OT. LOUIS= 
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Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 











INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 


on cash and royalty basis. Models 
and drawings on display. Inventors, 
manufacturers and agents. call, 
phone or write 

ADAM FISHER MFG. CO., 
2007 Railway Exch., St. Leuis, Me. 














920 Market St. Saint Louis 








Willan A Sewin, M GF. 
Practice Limited to the 
Non Sargicat 
Treatment of Rupture 


602 Star Bldg., 12th & Olive, St. Louis 

















Budweiser 


THE DRINK OF 
THE GREAT TRIUMPHANT 
NATIONS 


R 58 years the ‘brewers of 
Buichahect have honestly 
brewed honest beers — the 

kind that have «dded to the tem- 
perance of natious. Budweiser’s 
quality, purity, mildness and ex- 
quisite flavor has won its way 
to the top. Its sales exceed any 
other beer by millions of bottles. 
Undoubtedly Budweiser is in a 
Class by itself. visors s.Louis are courtzously 


invited to inspect our plant 
—covers 142 acres, 














ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS - U.S.A 
T he Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 












































Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








Capital $1,000,000.00 Deposits $9,500,000.00 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 
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All the late Cloth 
and Paper Bound 


> ay 
BOO Fa toe Books can be found 
ot 3-4 3 2 * 3 


Roeder’s Book Store 


703 Locust Street 























